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The Rhodes Scholarships and the Student Christian Movement 
By Hugh A. Moran, Wadham College, Oxford 


HEN Cecil Rhodes wrote, in Oc- 
tober, 1901, a codicil to his will, 
defining the qualifications to be consid- 
ered in the appointment of Rhodes 
Scholars, he probably was not even 
aware of the existence of the World's 
Student Christian Federation. Yet had 
he done so consciously he could searcely 
have better described the ideals aimed 
at by the Student Movement when he 
wrote: “In the election of a student to 
a scholarship, regard shall be had to: 

“(1) his literary and scholastic at- 
tainment—three-tenths ; 

2) his fondness for, and success in, 
manly outdoor sports—two-tenths ; 

(3) his qualities of manhood, truth, 
courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for, 
and protection of, the weak, kindli- 
ness, unselfishness, and fellowship—two- 
tenths ; and 

“(4) his exhibition during school days 
of moral force of character and of in- 
stincts to lead, and to take an interest 
in his schoolmates—three-tenths; for 
these latter attributes will be likely in 
after life to guide him to esteem the 
performance of public duty his highest 
aim.” 

And since the Student Movement is 
essentially a thing of action, not only 
possessing ideals, but working them out 
in the character of its men, it is not 
at all surprising that, up to the present 
time, a large percentage of Rhodes men 
have been drawn from its membership. 
This is true of Australia and New Zea- 
land; but more especially true of the 
men coming from North America, where 
the Student Movement is so much 
stronger in numbers. To take a single 
example; in one Oxford college, out of 
twelve American Rhodes Scholars ad- 


mitted up to the present time, ten have 
been members of, five have been presi- 
dents of college Christian Associations 
in America. This is rather better than 
the average, to be sure; but the stand- 
ard has been so consistently maintained 
that it cannot well be an accident. 

And since the readers of The Inter- 
collegian, as Christian Association men, 
have so evident an interest in the Rhodes 
l‘oundation, it will be the object of this 
paper to deal briefly with the three ques- 
tions most likely to be asked by them, 
and especially by those who have the 
possibility of a scholarship in view: the 
reception accorded to Americans in Ox- 
ford; the value of an Oxford education 
for Americans; the success attained by 
Americans in the different branches of 
Oxford life. 

So much that is not only inaccurate, 
but absolutely false, regarding these sub- 
jects has been spread broadcast through 
the land by frantic wavers of the Stars 
and Stripes, whose politics belong to the 
time of King George the Third, that 
corrections of individual misstatements 
can scarcely be made, and we will have 
to content ourselves with a bare state- 
ment of facts. 

rom our point of view the reception 
accorded us has been most hearty. We 
have been treated with quite as much 
courtesy as the average freshmen en- 
tering an Oxford college, and with 
rather more attention, owing to the fact 
of our being older and having done 
supposedly something to merit our ap- 
pointment. We have had our diges- 
tions taxed with unlimited breakfasts, 
luncheons, and coffees, both by fellow 
undergraduates and by dons, and even 
by people who could have no conceiv- 
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able interest in us. We have been asked 
to try every kind of athletics that ex- 
ists, and where we have not “made 
good,” either over the coffee cups or on 
the field, the fault has been quite our 
own. The few instances where men 
have seemed not to get their college 
colors as soon as might have been ex- 
pected have resulted from what looked 
like an attempt by half-a-dozen older 
men and outsiders to take the place by 
storm. And generally justice has been 
eventually done. 

As to the way Oxford men themselves 
regard the American invasion, we will 
let them speak on their own behalf. The 
writer has in his possession a letter from 
Mr. FF. J. Wylie, M.A., secretary in Ox- 
ford of the Rhodes Trust, himself an 
Oxford man, a fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege, and one who has contributed as 
much as any other to the success of 
the Rhodes Scholarships. This letter 
makes the following statement: 

“Oxford in general regards the Amer- 
icans as a fresh and stimulating in- 
fluence in the place. The university— 
graduates and undergraduates alike— 
has given them a generous welcome, and 
each side is the gainer by the knowledge 
of the other. 

“They are throwing themselves, in 
nearly every case, heartily into the in- 
tellectual and social life of their col- 
leges, contributing to that life as much 
as they draw from it. They are indeed 
carrying out, with sincerity and suc- 
cess, the purposes of Mr. Rhodes’ 
foundation, and I feel sure that I may 
say that those who are most directly 
connected with the Rhodes Trust regard 
these first few years as full of encour- 
agement for the ultimate success of the 
scheme, and to that encouragement the 
\merican element is contributing as 
much as any other.” 

In the same tone as the above most 
generous statement are the following 
words of a recent president of the Ox- 
ford Union, the chief undergraduate so- 
ciety, the presidency of which has been 
held in the past by such men as Mr. 
Gladstone and the present Premier, Mr. 
Asquith. He said: “I’ve been much 
struck by some of the Rhodes men, by 


their grit and character. They have 
succeeded most in Oxford where they 
have endeavored, on the one hand, to 
identify themselves as much as possible 
with the life of the place—its interests, 
social, academic, and athletic; on the 
other, to retain their individuality. And 
surely Oxford is the richer for having 
them, and they the richer for having 
been here.” 

Such authority ought satisfactorily to 
dispose of the question of our welcome, 
and leave us free to discuss in what 
ways we are the richer for having been 
three years at Oxford. Of course, it 
goes without saying that the holder of 
a £300 scholarship can have the best 
advantages of travel and social training, 
and can do so with comfort. Moreover, 
the opporiunities for modern languages 
or study at Continental universities are 
not small. All of those things are most 
weighty advantages in favor of a Rhodes 
scholarship. It is not, however, to these 
that we would refer, nor yet to the 
high athletic spirit, which is sufficiently 
well known—a side of Oxford life that 
could with advantage be fostered in 
America; but we would refer to things 
more closely connected with the Oxford 
system itselfi—scholarship and character- 
building. 

There is a tendency in America to 
underestimate the scholarship of Ox- 
ford. When an American hears that 
Oxford men work but six hours a day, 
that settles it for him—they cannot be 
scholars. But let him remember that 
that six hours of work is done with 
concentration and a clear head, and that 
it goes on equally in vacation as in 
term, and he will see that the Oxford 
man has almost the equal of the Ameri- 
can nerve-racking ten hours, with much 
better opportunities for digestion, both 
physical and mental. 

The Oxford tutorial system, with 
slight supervision and great latitude in 
subject matter when reading for a final 
honor school, has all the advantages of 
American graduate work, combined with 
the advantages of undergraduate life. 
We find that the American system of 
daily recitations and the terminal or 
monthly quiz are fatal to accuracy and 
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to a retentive memory, and many of us 
are in favor of the accumulative work 
necessary for Oxford finals. As for the 
results of the system, let any American 
student of history, classical or modern 
literature, philosophy, theology, or, in 
fact, any subject not of a technical 
scientifical nature, glance at the books 
nearest to his hand and see how often 
“M.A. (Oxon.)” appears on the title- 
page. 

So much for pure scholarship. But 
there is another side on which Oxford 
is, perhaps, the greatest—that of pro- 
ducing public citizens. Of the recent Brit- 
ish Cabinet (that of the late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman), nine of its six- 
teen members were Oxford men. In the 
last civil service examinations for pro- 
viding officials for India and Egypt over 
fifty per cent. of the successful candi- 
dates were Oxford men. In matters of 
civil government surely it is recognized 
that England stands pre-eminent as the 
world’s schoolmaster. In efficiency and 
honesty of administration at home, in 


justice and faithfulness abroad, Great 
Britain is unequaled. And with all that 
is to be admired in the American char- 
acter and the American national life, our 
greatest need at present is for efficient, 
faithful, and conservative public men, 
of the sort that Oxford seems to be able 
to supply. 

The interest in public questions 
amongst Oxford men is very general 
and very thorough. In the writer’s ex- 
perience of student life in America and 
on the continent of Europe he has seen 
nothing like it. Nor is it confined to 
strictly political questions. There is 
probably no one student center in the 
world that does as great an amount of 
practical work on, or has a greater in- 
terest in, social questions than Oxford. 
The Oxford of today certainly keeps up 
the traditions of Arnold Toynbee, the 
forerunner of all college settlement 
workers. 

But what part can and do Americans 
take in all of these varied interests? 
According to American newspapers, they 
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do nothing but athletics, and in scholar- 
ship have disgraced themselves and 
their native land. Their successes in 
athletics certainly have been consider- 
able, and all that could be desired. but 
as regards scholarship, Mr. Wylie, who 
is the man best qualified to speak, has 
very kindly given the writer this state- 
ment: “The American Rhodes Scholars, 
taken as a whole, have given entire sat- 
isfaction in Oxford. The record of 
those who have, so far, taken the final 
examinations would stand comparison 
with that of almost any other body of 
men of the same size in the university. 
It is no doubt possible—indeed, | like 
to think it is probable—that we shall 
before long actually improve upon that 
record. Still, taking all the facts into 
account, there is no reason why we 
should be anything but satisfied with the 
academic results up to date.” 

This report which Mr. Wylie makes 
has to do with but the first instalment of 
\merican Scholars, and out of this 
comparatively small number we are able 
to count seven first-class honors and 
eleven seconds. [Further argument as 
to scholarship is hardly necessary in the 
face of these figures. And certainly no 
accurate estimate as to comparative 
scholarship can be made when we have 
the results of but a single year on which 
to form a judgment. 

Of the other varied activities, such as 
college literary societies, technical so- 
cieties, social and philanthropic organi- 
zations, into which the men have en- 
tered, it is impossible to give here a de- 
tailed report. It is to be regretted that 
more of them have not found it possi- 
ble to take part in the debates of the 
Union. But the style of debating and 
the technicality of the subjects have made 
this difficult, and there is a tendency 
to follow the line of least resistance and 
to do one’s debating elsewhere. 

An American professor, a_ specialist 
in debating, who has studied carefully 
the methods at the Union for the past 
two terms, expressed himself as disap- 
pointed at the lack of organization in 
the undergraduates’ speeches. But he 
greatly admired their faithfully hammer- 
ing away at the policies and the larger 


principles for which they stand, and 
their invariable deference towards their 
opponents. Much is to be gained by 
any American who will have the perse- 
verance to enter this, the largest unde- 
veloped field open to us. The officers 
of the Union, moreover, have expressed 
their desire to have us join in the de- 
bates and their willingness to show us 
every courtesy. But the men have been, 
so far, deterred by the rules of pre- 
cedence, which force all newcomers to 
speak at the end of a long list to empty 
benches. They have probably also neg- 
lected to send up their cards to the 
president, which tacilitates the recogni- 
tion of a stranger. but in time, we 
trust, these difficulties will be under- 
stood and overcome, and the men who 
succeed in doing so will be amply re- 
paid. 

But the subject in which the readers 
of this article will be, perhaps, most in- 
terested, and for which larger space 
should have been reserved, is that of the 
religious life of the university. To us, 
among whom temperance reform has 
been closely associated with religious 
training, the first impression is that of a 
shock at the amount of drinking and 
even more at the attitude taken towards 
that and several kindred subjects by 
those of whom we expected something 
different. The fact is, that Oxford 
really is behind the times on these ques- 
tions, or rather that, while we have de- 
veloped especially in these directions, 
Oxford has been reaching out in others, 
to the neglect of these. And as there 
is a steady improvement on this side of 
Oxford life at the present time what 
need is there of saying more? 

About the time the above-mentioned 
shock begins to settle down in a case 
of chronic criticism, one comes to know, 
and begins to understand and to admire, 
one or two of the true Oxford men. 
He then sees that the differences of 
standard are merely relative, and he 
finds in the true Oxford man as high 
a type of spiritual perception and of 
devotion to ideals as it has been his 
privilege to know. 

Such men are a standing proof that 
the critical spirit in theology can be 
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combined with the highest type of 
Christian piety. lor Oxford theology 
is distinetly, though not radically, mod- 
ern. The theological faculties of the 
university and of neighboring divinity 
schools include men of every type, trom 


old-fashioned evangelical to radical 
critics. But the great body of the 
theological teachers, while accepting 


what they must of™the results of Ger- 
man scholarship, are bent chiefly on 
constructive work based upon the founda- 
tion of modern knowledge. 

Oxford is certainly oversupplied with 
means of grace. It needs a clearing 
house, or a religious censor. Flor, be- 
sides college chapels and a_ university 
church, there are numerous church so- 
cieties and local religious establishments, 
while every visiting bishop and return- 
ing missionary seeks a hearing before 
an Oxford audience. It is surprising 
that those who deserve a hearing sel- 
dom speak to empty benches. In fact, 
the sustained interest in religious mat- 
ters among Oxford men is really aston- 
ishing. 

Some of the Americans attend such 
meetings. Still more of them take part 
in the college Bible circles and mission 
study circles which are carried on much 


as they are in America. It is in these, 
which are organized by the Christian 
Union, and in the meetings of the Chris- 
tian Union itself, that the men feel most 
at home. A number of the men have 
taken a keen interest in this work, and 
in five cases represent the Central Union 
in their own colleges. 

In no way can one get closer to the 
heart of a people than in religious work. 
And those who seek to understand 


Oxford thoroughly must first under- 
stand QOxford’s religious genius—the 


Oxford of Cranmer, of Wesley, of New- 
man—and the Oxford of today. This 
can best be gotten at through the Chris- 
tian Union and through the men with 
whom one comes into contact there. 
This Union, after a varied and check- 
ered career, is now affiliated with the 
Student Christian Movement of Great 
britain and Ireland, and, through it, 
with the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. By its strong local work, 
and by the summer conference and Stu- 
dent Volunteer conferences, it has now 
become a real factor in the life of the 
university, and, consequently, in the life 
of the nation. Its welcome to the 
Rhodes men has been a hearty one; for, 
aside from the help it furnishes them, it 
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also. profits somewhat by their expe- 
rience elsewhere and their training in 
organization. It is to be hoped that 
some of the readers of this article may, 
as beneficiaries of the Rhodes Founda- 
tion, enjoy the fellowship and privileges 


How the Inner 


of the Oxford Christian Union. But 
this, not to the neglect of their own 
college chapels and religious organiza- 
tions, in which they should find the his- 
toric expression of the religious -life of 
england. 


Light Increased 


V 


(This is the intimate experience of a graduate of several years’ standing. 


ROM early boyhood my bent was 
religious; this does not mean that 

| was a solemn youth, for 1 was not. 
My memory vividly pictures the annual 
“special meetings” that | attended from 
about my fourteenth year. Never was 
there an appeal for decision to which 
my heart did not respond; but nothing 
seemed to result in my life. That these 
were not merely passing emotions, one 
incident clearly shows. Our home be- 
ing near a seaport, we had opportunity 
to see, at close range, all sorts of sailors, 
the tattoes on whose arms and chests 
early fascinated me. After I had learned 
how those indelible marks were made, 
the idea occurred to me that it would 
help fasten my purpose to be a Chris- 
tian if | would tattoo some symbol on 
my arm. This I actually began to do, 
and only failed through lack of suffi- 
cient knowledge. No one gave me any 
advice or offered any counsel, a_ fact 
which caused me great disappointment. 
This unsatisfactory’ condition  con- 
tinued until my seventeenth year, when, 
owing to a combination of influences, | 
determined to be known as a Christian, 
whatever that might mean. As I look 
back now, this period seems to me the 
most critical in my life. While for me 
religion was almost entirely a matter 
of negations, this purpose to do what 
the standards about me considered to be 
Christian kept me on the right track. 
‘rom the time I entered college | 
seemed to grow slowly in the knowledge 
of what Christ actually lived and taught. 
The summer conference, which I at- 
tended at the end of my second year 
and where | decided the general direc- 


Editor.) 


tion of my future work, was a source 
of new light to me. 

Perhaps the one thing, more than any 
other, that forced me to a positive faith 
was the heavy responsibility that was 
unexpectedly placed on me early in my 
second year in college. Soon men, be- 
cause of my position, came to me for 
help and encouragement. Had I| any- 
thing to give? 

Thinking over the past, | recognize 
that virtually all spiritual help has come 
from persons, and that the number of 
those who have consciously opened new 
doors for me is very small—not more 
than three or four, at most. This does 
not mean that | have not been greatly 
helped by many others; but the guides 
to new worlds are few. Two men more 
than any others have helped to bring 
within range of my vision potent spirit- 
ual facts. President King started me 
on a great and happy vovage when he 
spoke of religion as a personal relation- 
ship. As for Dr. Bosworth, he has 
been my guide in a wonderful way. 
His teaching on prayer, sin and forgive- 
ness and the personality of Christ has 
made fundamental changes in = my 
thought-life. His quiet emphasis on the 
importance of the laboratory method 
in spiritual investigation, with the 
prominent place he has given in_ his 
preaching and teaching to normal whole- 
some friendship with Christ, has led 
ine, more than any other force that | 
recognize, to the place where I know 
that Jesus Christ lived in the flesh the 
life of God, and that today Tle not only 
gives us our ideal, but the power to 
erow towards it. 
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Latest Plans for the 


INCE the last issue of The Inter- 
collegian went to press, the pro- 
grams of the summer conferences have 
been materially strengthened. The let- 
ters received from members of faculties 
show that the special meetings of the 
professors in connection with the con- 
ferences will be well attended and will 
make a distinct advance in the confer- 
ence work. The outlook for the at- 
tendance of students at all the confer- 
ences is also encouraging. 

The Northfield Conference at East 
Northfield, Mass., June 26 to July 5, 
has added to the list of speakers Rev. 
Hugh Black of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Rev. Harlan P. Beach will re- 
turn from his world tour in time to 
enable him to lead the mission study 
class on China. Among the life work 
speakers who have been added to the 
list are Rev. J. N. Forman of India, one 
of the founders of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, and Walter T. Diack of 
New York City, who will also lead the 
daily discussion on the Young Men's 
Christian Association secretaryship. A 
rate of a fare and one-third has been 
granted by the railroads of Eastern. 
Canada and those of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. 

The Niagara Conference at Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, Ontario, June 19 to 28, 
has secured Rev. T. E. Edgerton Shore 
of Toronto, as a leader of a mission study 
class on “The Unfinished Task,” and 
Mr. J. E. Williams on China. The 
home problems will be discussed by a 
number of experts on the social condi- 
tions in large cities, under the leader- 
ship of Roy S. Wallace. The personal 
work course will be led by E. C. Mercer, 
while President R.: A. Falconer of the 
University of Toronto and Prof. James 
Elliott, of Wesley College, Winnipeg, 
have been added to the staff of platform 
speakers. A rate of one and one-third 
fare has been granted over the Can- 
adian railroads. No special rates are 
available from the United States, but in 
many cases delegates can take advan- 
tage of the regular excursion rate to 
Niagara Falls or Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
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Summer Conferences 


The Southern Conference meets for 
the first time at Montreat, Black 
Mountain Station, N. C. The dates 
are June 12 to 21. The full program is 
given in the April Intercollegian. A 
rate on the round-trip ticket plan has 
been granted from coupon-ticket offices 
in the South, amounting to about one 
and two-fifths fare for the round trip. 

At Lake Geneva, June 12 to 21, a 
strong program is assured. C. T. Wang 
will lead the mission study class on 
China. Robert E. Lewis, of China, 
now State Secretary of Ohio, will pre- 
sent the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation secretaryship. No special rail- 
road rates have been secured. In most 
of the Western States a rate of two 
cents a mile is now in effect, and 
therefore the cost for transportation will 
not be greatly in excess of that in 
former years. 

The Rocky Mountain Conference at 
Cascade, Col., June 12 to 21, though the 
voungest, bids fair to measure up to the 
older conferences in size and. strength. 
Though it has been necessary for Mr. 
rockman to cancel his engagement to 
speak, because of the imperative orders 
of his physician, in view of his early 
departure for China, a program of great 
attractiveness is assured. In addition to 
Dr. Zwemer, Mr. Elliott, Dr. Coyle, Dr. 
Bailey and Mr. Cooper, who have al- 
ready been announced, there will be 
present Dr. W. R. Dobyns of St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Rev. Walter C. Roe of Okla- 
homa, who will present the needs of the 
home mission field; W. C. Isett of 
China; and Bruno Hobbs of the Inter- 
national Committee. Exceptionally low 
rates will be in force from Eastern 
points to Colorado common points. The 
Colorado Passenger Association have 
granted a rate of from one and one- 
fifth fare to one and one-third fare on 
various lines in Colorado. For detailed 
information as to summer conference 
fares, correspond with G. S. Bilheimer, 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
Denver, Col. 

The Pacific Northwest Conference, at 
“The Breakers,” Long Beach, Wash., 
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June 13 to 21, will be led by Neil Me- 
Millan, Jr., secretary of the student 
Bible study work. The speakers are 
Rev. W. H. Foulkes and Rev. B. F. 
Young of Portland, Rev. John M. Dean 
of Seattle, Rev. A. J. Folsom, Forest 
Grove, Ore., and Rev. Paul Rader of 
Portland, who will conduct a study class 
on home mission problems. H. W. 


Arnold will conduct the personal work 
class. A strong body of leaders of Bible 
and mission study classes has been se- 
cured. A rate of one and one-third fare 
has been granted by the Southern Pacific, 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, 
Oregon Short Line, and Northern Pa- 
cific, from points in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana. 


A Student’s First Summer Conference 
By Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale University 


COLLEGE course has few privi- 
A leges to offer richer in possibility 
than a summer conference. Coming 
after commencement, when the cares and 
distractions of the academic year have 
lifted, held in a wholesome atmosphere, 
attended by the cream of undergradu- 
ates, and led by men of wide vision and 
deep spirituality, no better place could 
be conceived for deciding the deep preb- 
lems of life and getting a great vision 
of the needs of the kingdom of God. 
Unfortunately, however, each year sees 
some men attending these conferences 
and coming away untouched. How shall 
this misfortune, this disaster—for so it 
may well be called—be avoided? How 
shall one be fairly certain of getting the 
best from these days? There are a few 
suggestions, very simple, but which one 
might easily overlook, the observance or 
neglect of which will make or unmake 
the entire conference. 

In the first place, each man ought to 
come planning to stay through the en- 
tire ten days. The conference is a 
unity, and he who misses the first or the 
last few sessions cannot expect fully to 
appreciate it. To get really into the 
spirit of it one must plan to see the 
whole. Then, too, to leave early breaks 
up the delegation and injures those who 
stay, as well as those who leave. While 
it is better to come for part of the time 
than not to come at all, it is worth all 
the extra effort and expense it may cost 
to plan to stay the whole time. 

In the next place, a critical spirit 
must be avoided. Very often the con- 
ference is not what one had expected; 


the methods seem peculiar; the speakers 
may not be great orators or may have 
unpleasant mannerisms. but the mere 
thought of any such faultfinding must 
be downed the moment it arises, or one 
may spoil the entire conference for him- 
self and others. An open-minded man, 
determined to be fair, will soon find 
himself getting into the spirit of the 
place and forgetting his criticisms. 
Then one must come prepared to en- 
ter heartily into all the activities of the 
conference. Each day should be a 
whole. The quiet half-hour in the early 
morning has been for many a man the 
beginning of a life-long habit that has 
strengthened him in the fiercest battles 
of life. The Bible classes, with their 
frank exchange of ideas, the mission 
classes, the platform addresses—all give 
a stimulus to honest, clear thinking on 
the great fundamentals, and help to ban- 
ish the doubts and quicken the vision of 
every sincere man. The hearty ‘recrea- 
tion of the afternoon, the field sports, 
the ball games, the long walks over the 
hills, are another no less necessary side. 
They keep one at his best, physically, 
and give an opportunity to cultivate 
those friendships which form so great a 
part of the precious memories of the 
place. Then there is the hour at sun- 
set, when from the slope of Round Top, 
or by the lakeside of Geneva, or on the 
shores of the Pacific, one looks into the 
setting sun and catches the far vision of 
the lands beyond the sea, or thinks on 
the great calls of his own land. And 
at last, to crown the day, comes the 
evening address and the quiet walk 
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afterward out under the stars alone with 
God, to think over the messages of the 
day. To many a man these last mo- 
ments have meant life decisions and 
great victories over temptation. 

In the fourth place, one must come 
prepared to take time to think. Our 
American colleges, like our American 
life, are filled to overflowing with multi- 
fold activities, and many a man leaves 
after four years feeling that he has 
learned a few facts and won a few 
honors, but has missed the real object 
of it all; he has not come to know him- 
self, to know God, or to see clearly his 
relation to the world about him. [or 
all such men the conference meets a 
peculiar need. It is an opportunity to 
fight temptation, to settle doubts, and to 
decide on a life work at a time when 
Christ seems nearest and one’s best self 
has control. Then, too, one must think 
honestly. Sin, selfishness, false pride, 
false ambition must all be met squarely 
and courageously. Each man_ should 
fight his battle to the finish. It is a law 
of our natures, borne out by many a sad 
experience, that he who sees the truth 
and refuses to face it has, for the time 
at least, sinned away his day of grace. 

Then, again, one must remember that 


he is not at the conference for himself 
alone; but that he has a duty to his col- 
lege. He is at the place of all places to 
learn methods, to rub up against men 
from other institutions and find their 
problems and their solutions; it is a 
place to get a broad vision of what the 
kingdom of God may mean in college, 
to see that it should include every stu- 
dent, and that each man who graduates 
should get the vision of freedom and 
service in Christ. 

In the last place, the conference has 
not closed when the last session is ended. 
It is necessary to follow up the resolu- 
tions made; to continue the morning 
watch faithfully and without a day’s in- 
termission; to take some part in the 
church or Sunday school where one is 
spending the vacation, and not to post- 
pone active Christian work until the 
next college year. The conference will 
be a success for each man only in so far 
as its influence abides and bears fruit 
during the summer and the coming 
year. 

Ile who bears in mind these few sim- 
ple principles, and, above all, comes with 
a mind willing to learn what the con- 
ference has for him, will find it one of 
the abiding influences of his life. 


Bible Study for College Men Next Year 


By Clayton S. Cooper 


HE unusual progress and develop- 
ment in Bible interest among 
students has been one of the most out- 
standing features in the North American 
student movement the present year. Par- 
tial reports already received from the 
student field of the United States and 
Canada reveal a Bible study increase 
over last year of 14,000 students in 
class enrolment, and also a gain over 
last year of 12,000 men in continued 
attendance at Bible class sessions. This 
marks by far the greatest gain ever 
recorded in a single year in Bible study 
among North American college men. 
These results, however, have laid 
more firmly than ever upon the new 
officers and leaders of our Christian 


student movement a _ high  responsi- 
bility for next year’s accomplishment 
in this vital and fundamental depart- 
ment of student activity. To meet 
these obligations, student cabinets and 
secretaries as never before are now 
forming plans which exceed, both by 
their breadth and depth, any undertak- 
ings heretofore attempted. 

The four following points of objec- 
tive will be especially prominent the 
coming year in the Bible study propa- 
ganda of the entire Continent: 

I. Special emphasis upon personal 
Bible study in connection with the Morn- 
ing Watch idea. Work and prayer will 
be joined, to the end of securing at least 
25,000 students to form the habit of 
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daily Bible study next vear. The fol- 
lowing features will be closely associ- 
ated with this idea: A widespread use 
of devotional] literature; the infusion of 
praver into the Bible groups; and as- 
sociating the Bible groups with the idea 
of personal evangelism. 

2. A careful adaptation of courses. 
A new catalog showing the student 
courses with Bible literature arranged 
for reference in connection with these 
courses is now in the press, and will be 
sent free ot charge. The problem of 
securing the right course for particular 
sets of men should be carefully and 
thoughtfully solved this spring by the 
leaders of the Bible work. 

3. Thoroughly trained leaders. (1) 
At least one normal class in every in- 
stitution having Bible study. In_ re- 
ality there should be a normal class for 
every course of study presented, even 
though only two Bible leaders meet to 
form such a class. 

(2) Leaders’ training conferences by 
sections, States and Provinces, or by 
institutions. These conferences — for 
teacher-training should be held so gen- 
erally that every institution in the 
United States and Canada may be 
reached directly or through delegates. 

(3) Faculty co-operation. In light 
of the invaluable aid which faculty men 
have given to the Bible movement the 
present year, arrangements should be 
made more widely than ever before, to 
engage in each institution the sympa- 
thetic and active service of at least a 


half dozen of the strongest members of 
the faculty. 

(4) New Bible study literature. The 
Student Bible Study Department is 
preparing literature regarding normal 
training classes; maintenance of at- 
tendance; notable achievements, ete. 
In addition, however, to this literature, 
it is important that each institution 
should issue in printed form an account 
of its policy, Bible study courses and 
organized campaign. 

4. Advance enrolment and attendance. 
A careful study of the various sections 
of the student field of North America 
reveals the ready possibility and neces- 
sity of a gain of at least twenty-five 
per cent. in both enrolment and _at- 
tendance in student Bible classes next 
college vear. Many strong institutions 
of both the United States and Canada 
have already planned campaigns that 
call for inereases of fifty, seventy-five 
and one hundred per cent. While it is 
absolutely essential that every institu- 
tion should enlarge each vear the circle 
of men reached by the vitalizing agency 
of Bible study, it is even more neces- 
sary that attention be given, as in the 
past vear, to the maintenance of at- 
tendance in classes, and to the more 
thorough and skilled character of stu- 
dent leaders. 


The college Bible work of North 
America never had such a basis for 


both large vision and efficiency as it 
possesses for its accomplishments of 
next season. 


Striking Achievements and Plans in Student Bible Study 


University of Illinois 
BY DWIGHT W. WEIST 

The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion at the University of Illinois ex- 
perienced a decided increase in Bible 
study this year. The total enrolment 
increased from 705 to 1,049; the num- 
ber of men continuing two months or 
more from 420 to 802; the average at- 
tendance moved from 332 to 558. In 
the enrolment we find practically all of 


the leading men of the college. The 
Bible study work has become a force in 
the life of the institution. Among all 
classes of men, in every club and house 
and generally throughout the student 
life we find the living effect of the Bible 
study work. 

‘raternity men were very responsive 
to the Bible study plan this year. Out 
of 500 fraternity men living in twenty- 
four houses, 300 were enrolled in thir- 
teen classes. These classes were led by 
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representative men of the faculty and 
student pastors. The classes met on 
Sunday evening at 6:30. With only 
one exception all of these classes stood 
the test of two months or more. Pro- 
Jenks’ “Social Significance” 
course was the most popular one pre- 
sented this vear. 

With the opening of the new $100,000 
building in May, 1go8, and the addition 
of another full-time secretary, the As- 
sociation can expect next year to enroll 
not less than 1,400 men in [ible classes. 
By continuing the group system, using 
a more personal enrolment plan, start- 
ing the classes within twelve days after 
school opens, careful selection and train- 
ing of leaders and by making Jesus 
Christ the real issue of the movement, 
1.300 of these men will doubtless con- 
tinue two months or more. 

Could one think of a 
by which to 
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United States Military Academy at 
West Point 


BY CHAUNCEY L. FENTON 

(ur work was more interesting this 
vear than ever before, owing to the 
normal classes and to the interest and 
enthusiasm shown by the leaders of the 
group classes. Bible study is the back- 
bone of our work here, and the cadets 
are coming to realize this fact more and 
more every year. 

There are two Chinese here and one 
of them is a member of a Bible class 
and takes an active part in Christian 
work. He did not do this before he 
came to the Academy. 

The captains of the football, baseball, 
basketball and fencing teams are all 
members of Bible classes. 

We are planning to make our work 
more thorough next year. 


University of Nebraska 

BY ARTHUR JORGENSEN 
There were 500 men enrolled in Bible 
study at Nebraska this year, and of 
that number 375 continued the work for 
at least two months, while nearly all of 
these remained loyal throughout the 


entire year. Practically all of these men 
were enrolled during the first week of 
the college year, with the exception of 
the fraternity groups. The work was 
done by about twenty of the best men 
in the Association, who met each night 
for four nights in the Association rooms 
and went out from there to canvass for 
at least an hour or two. A brief cam- 
paign of this kind, which promised re- 
sults without the indefinite procedure 
which often characterizes such work, 
was one of the chief stimuli to a vig- 
orous and lively canvass. 

After the men were enrolled, each 
group was organized under the imme- 
liate direction of either the Bible study 
chairman or general secretary, together 
with the man who was to have charge 
of the group. This system gave the 
men a good start and was unquestion- 
ably a strong factor in causing more 
regular attendance on the part of the 
men. We found this the very best pos- 
sible method of overcoming the numer- 
ous difficulties which seem to inhere in 
the step between enrolment and 
attendance. 

A statement of what we feel to be 
the strong points in the work here 
would not be complete without refer- 
ence to our normal groups. The nor- 
mal group in  Bosworth’s Life of 
Christ was especially valuable. From 
twenty to twenty-five men met each 
week on Thursday evening for supper, 
after which forty minutes were devoted 
to the study of the lesson. 


class 


Purdue University 
BY R. A. STOW 

Our total enrolment for two months 
or more is 212; last year it was 122. 
ur classes this year include a faculty 
group, started by Prof. C. H. Robert- 
son, now of Tientsin, China. Eighteen 
faculty men have been engaged in the 
work for two months or more. Nearly 
all have stayed by it the whole year, 
with a high average attendance. This 
class partakes of the nature of a per- 
sonal workers’ group, with Bible study 
as the central feature. 

Our most unique group has been one 
composed of foreign students—members 
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of the “Purdue Cosmopolitan Club.” 
This group contains six Filipimos, two 
Chinese, one Spaniard and an American 
as leader. Attendance has been excel- 
lent, and interest in the discussions has 
exceeded that in most American groups. 

For the first time we have had regu- 
lar student Bible classes in the churches 
during the Sunday school hour. These 
have proven quite satisfactory, and have 
enlisted a goodly number of fellows 
who would not have taken up the study 
courses otherwise. 

Faculty leadership has proven to be 
an excellent thing for upper classmen. 


University of Indiana 
BY LEWIS A. HARDING 

This year the Bible study enrolment 
has almost trebled that of last year. A 
great impetus was given to Bible study 
activity at the beginning of the winter 
term when the majority of the fra- 
ternity men were enrolled in classes, and 
when courses were established at most 
of the houses. A new feature in- 
stituted in class work was the placing of 
classes in the various churches of the 
city at the Sunday school hour. These 
classes are led by faculty men and have 
successfully filled a peculiar local need. 

The best Bible classes at Indiana 
University this year have been fra- 
ternity classes. The enrolment in these 
classes is large, including, in two in- 
stances, practically every man in the 
house. The attendance in the class at 
the Sigma Chi House, led by President 
T. M. Dean of the Association, has at 
no meeting been less than fourteen men. 
Ten different courses of study are being 
taught in the classes, and men who are 


among the strongest students are doing 
the teaching. 

The special work in the spring was 
the organization of the teachers’ train- 
ing class. It is the plan to hold eight 
sessions, with this group consisting of 
forty men, and at the close of the aca- 
demic year to have each man assigned 
either to teach a particular course or to 
assist the leader for that course. 


Wesleyan University 
BY R. S. MUNSON 

Those of us who attended the North- 
field Conference last June saw the possi- 
bilities for work in Bible study and re- 
solved to increase our work in that de- 
partment. Accordingly we laid our 
plans and during the summer corre- 
sponded with the fellows we wished es- 
pecially to interest. When college opened 
we started our campaign and succeeded 
in enrolling about 130 men. We had 
set our mark at 100 and had had grave 
doubt of being able to reach that 
number. 

Nearly 100 of these men were en- 
rolled in fraternity groups, studying 
Jenks’ “Social Significance of the Teach- 
ings of Jesus.” The remainder were 
freshmen, enrolled in three groups and 
studying Bosworth’s “Life of Christ.” 
The first groups have been more suc- 
cessful in keeping up interest and at- 
tendance than the last three groups. 
The fraternity groups numbered eight. 
We consider our work very success- 
ful when we compare the enrolment this 
vear with that of previous years, when 
something like thirty men were engaged 
in Bible study. All the different types 
of men in college have been represented 
in the work. 


Summer Bible Study 
By Joel H. Hildebrand, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania 


UMMER is the time of the year 
when a man is most tempted to 
omit a serious religious life from his 
program. This is especially true if re- 
ligion has been merely one of the duties 
of life. One is tempted to argue that 


he has made a reasonable effort to serve 





God all winter and now deserves a rest. 
But a man never invigorates his life by 
spiritual estivation. 

In order to reap the full benefit of 
our recreation we need the re-creation 
of our spirits. This is true, even for 
the full enjoyment of our physical 
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pleasures. There are no great pleasures 
that are wholly material. He misses 
much of the exhilaration of vacation 
who fails to see in the forest, the sea, 
and the mountains the great, glorious 
temple of the God who has filled the 
earth with things good and _ beautiful 
for us. 

Now, there is nothing more thor- 
oughly in keeping with the things we 
justly seek in the summer than the 
study of the Bible. Our work in the 
world often discourages us, with so 
much to do and progress apparently so 
slow. In studying the Bible, however, 
all this disappears, and our religion 
again becomes thoroughly refreshing. 
We regain the “I want,” instead of the 
old, harsh “I ought.” 

In suggesting methods of Bible study 
it is usual to name courses and give 
lists of selected readings and the like. 
These plans surely are useful, but often 
fail to realize the best possibilities be- 
cause they frequently become too me- 
chanical. A man’s spiritual life is the 
thing, above all others, that he needs to 
acquire for himself. Therefore one 
does well to study the Bible with cer- 
tain definite and individual needs in 
view. These needs are best developed 
from one’s own experience and are of 
two kinds: for personal growth, and for 
service. Either of these is likely to en- 
gross our attention, to the exclusion of 
the other. At one time we forget that 
our personal needs are best learned 
through service; at another, that if we 
are to serve, we must have something of 
our own to give. 

Bible study becomes inspiring and ab- 
sorbing as one realizes the all-important 
character of Bible ideals of life for the 
problems of the individual and of so- 
ciety. The Bible offers us the only prin- 
ciples that can ever achieve ultimate 
success in solving the array of social 
questions before us. Do I understand 
those principles as I ought? Can I join 
in the intelligent application of them, 
which is one of the great privileges of 
the Christian? 

Furthermore, there are splendid men 
in the world who have never had an 
adequate presentation of Christ, men 


who would be highly appreciative of 
the real living Christ. Now, am I able 
to give to men in twentieth century lan- 
guage an idea of Christianity which 
comes from my own heart and life? 
Do | know the great thoughts of our 
religion, or only the theological nomen- 
clature? Can I tell a man in plain 
terms what is Christianity, and why I 
am a Christian, and why it would “pay” 
him to be one? 

We need to go to the Bible directly, 
with our minds alert to our opportuni- 
ties. We need to study, not merely the 
history and literature of the Bible, but 
to present ourselves approved unto 
God, workmen who need not to be 
ashamed handling aright the word of 
truth. We are bound to be able to 
discuss, not unreal difficulties, such as 
the capacity of the ark, but actual ones, 
like the existence of sin in the world, 
and whether Christ's remedy for it 
works, how a man can get it to work, 
and whether it is as “unethical” as 
some would have us think. We must 
know why “sowing wild oats” is not 
a good proposition, and why a man’s 
life must be as clean as a woman’s. 
We must find out how we know Jesus 
is the Son of God, and why it is 
worth while to believe that, and what a 
man misses if he thinks Jesus only 
taught us a fine ideal of life. 

We are living and growing when we 
study the Bible that way, and the sum- 
mer offers us opportunities that should 
be eagerly seized. We then have time 
to sit down and read a book of the 
Bible through at a sitting, and learn 
perhaps for the first time what the 
writer was really talking about. We 
have time and freshness to study with 
some definite idea in view. For in- 
stance, a most valuable plan is to read 
Bushnell’s “The Character of Jesus,” or 
Speer’s “The Man Christ Jesus,” and 
then study the great energetic life of 
Jesus till it stands before one as a living 
reality; a man “that hath been in all 
points tempted like as we are,” who 
often walked fast, who smiled at those 
he loved, who knew more human na- 
ture, both rude and cultured, than a 
dozen Shakespeares, who was loved by 
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little children and feared and respected 
by his opponents. Then read his fare- 
well discourses, several times, and _ let 
the idea grow that a man can have him 
as a real, living, sympathetic friend 
who never misunderstands or mis- 
judges. Then study the friendship idea 
in its bearing on one’s everyday work, 
on prayer, on failure, and so on. 

The Bible studied in some such vital 
first-hand manner as this equips a man 
in a way that is invaluable. Perhaps it 
will make him realize that the oppor- 
tunity of leading a Bible class the next 
winter may be one of the greatest privi- 


leges of his life, more genuinely useful 
than writing books or speaking to great 
crowds. It equips him for living among 
men the kind of Christian life and con- 
viction that is contagious. It makes 
him do deeper thinking and lead a 
straighter and more humble life than 
anything else in the world. It teaches 
that the size of the man himself is the 
only limit to his opportunities. The 
fundamental importance of this inde- 
pendent individual Bible study, for all 
lines of Christian usefulness, makes it 
well worth a prominent place in our 
summer program. 


The University of Pennsylvania Settlement Camp 
By Frank V. Slack 


OR the past ten years the Associa- 
Fk tion at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has annually conducted, in con- 
nection with its settlement work, a se- 
ries of summer camps for the boys and 
girls of the Settlement neighborhood. 
Taken from the hot city streets and 
given an outing in the “real country,” 
under positive Christian influence, they 
have responded in a gratifying way to 
the friendly efforts of the older people, 
students and others, who have been with 
them. The camp has been so popular 
in the past that the boys and girls have 
saved up their pennies from the early 
spring to pay the nominal charge made 
by the Settlement. 

Heretofore the work has been greatly 
hampered by the lack of a permanent 
camping place, the expense and labor of 
transportation having increased each 
year, as the camps have grown in size. 
It is especially gratifying, therefore, to 
those in charge of this activity, that a 
farm of sixty-four acres, located about 
thirty-five miles from Philadelphia, has 
recently been purchased by a committee 
of recent graduates of the University, 
to serve as a permanent home of the 
Settlement summer camps. 

The land seems ideal in every par- 
ticular and fills all the requirements that 
ten years of experience have revealed. 
The farm has a stone farm-house and a 
small barn in a good state of preserva- 


tion. The country all about is very 
picturesque, the sixty-four acres them- 
selves being of the most varied nature, 
with open, grassy fields, woodland, and 
a rocky stream and dam, forming a 
pond about a quarter mile in length, 
which will afford good swimming and 
boating without danger. The woods 
are well timbered with hickory, oak, 
chestnut and cedar, with no lack of 
ready-fallen wood for camp fires. A 
level tract along the dam, near the 
house, furnishes ample room for tennis 
courts, baseball field and running track. 
About eighteen acres of the land is 
suitable for cultivation and will furnish 
vegetables for the use of the camp. 

During the coming summer the Set- 
tlement will send to the camp at least 
three relays of boys of from twenty to 
thirty each, and also one group of men 
and two of girls. Other settlements in 
the city are eager to have groups taken 
out by the students and are willing to 
pay all expenses involved. 

The cost of the camp is met mainly 
by private subscriptions. The Associa- 
tion charges each boy or girl from one 
to four dollars a week. This year the 
cost of purchasing the farm and the 
net expenses of running the camp, to 
be met by subscription, will be about 
two thousand dollars. To conduct a 
camp of this size will require about 
fifty volunteer student helpers. 
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OWADAYS every college man or 
N woman is made to feel that edu- 
cation is a training for service. We 
have been educated at a great cost to 
the community. How can we _ repay 
this debt? Every commencement brings 
this question home to the new graduate 
as a life problem, and in a less degree 
to the student as a vacation problem, 
and he will be better able to face the life 
problem if he has first faced the op- 
portunities for summer service in the 
cities. 

The number of opportunities is great; 
but the salaried positions are limited, 
and are usually well filled before June. 
However, the student who wants to do 
Christian work and yet is obliged to 
earn something might even now find 
some position in the city, and his chances 
for next summer (1909) are very fair if 
he begins to look in time. The Evan- 
gelistic Committee of Greater New York 
needs musicians and personal and 
children’s workers for its tent campaign. 
This is an especially good opportunity for 
theological students. Vacation schools 
supported by the Federation of Churches 
do a magnificent work among the chil- 
dren of the streets, and employ many 
teachers. Vacation play grounds re- 
quire managers; the various fresh air 
and summer camp movements need both 
men and women; and individual churches 
or settlements may be able to give at 
least board and room to an efficient 
summer worker. This list is not com- 
plete, but merely suggestive. 

I should like to put chief emphasis 
on the chances for volunteer unpaid 
service. Here the field is vast and 
unfilled. Almost every religious and 
philanthropic organization is crippled, 
both summer and winter, by a lack of 
workers, which makes many a promis- 
ing attempt a failure and many a 
splendid plan an idle dream. Surely 
many college students can give all or 
part of their time this summer to service 
for Christ in the crowded cities. 

Many Sunday schools not only fail to 


Summer Opportunities for Christian Service in the Cities 
By Norman M. Thomas, Pnnceton, 1905 





grow as they ought, but even lose 
ground simply because of lack of 
teachers in summer, and it is not the 
numerical loss that counts, but the loss 
of the chance to build character where 
it is desperately needed. Girls’ and boys’ 
clubs need summer workers—the more 
workers the more numerous and more 
efficient such clubs can be. Summer 
gives a fine opportunity for interesting 
even such children as cannot go on 
fresh air or summer camp outings in 
the beautiful world of nature by care- 
fully planned day excursions, and vari- 
ous forms of athletics may be used to 
promote health and high standards of 
manhood among boys of the rowdy 
street gangs. Men’s and women’s or- 
ganizations need new life. Calling in 
the homes may give the worker an op- 
portunity to better conditions at that 
most vital point—the family life. Of 
course, such work must be done with 
friendly tact and under the direction of 
some church or settlement. Irresponsi- 
ble “slumming,” prompted by curiosity 
or a vague half-Pharisaic desire to 
“help the poor,” is insulting to the peo- 
ple and utterly mischievous. Various 
civic organizations working for right- 
eousness and efficient government may 
welcome some aid for the summer. 
Probably many settlements and church 
houses will gladly receive self-support- 
ing residents for the summer and keep 
them busy in their spare time in any 
number of ways, especially in forming 
their fresh air parties of children. 

Of course, the college student will 
come to such work without experience ; 
but he will have enthusiasm, vitality and 
perchance a contagious merriment which 
will be as a breath of cool, fresh air to 
some of his older fellow workers and to 
many of the weary toilers with whom 
he will come in contact. 

In every city there must be men who 
will be glad to direct students to places 
where they may do some Christian 
service. In New York, men like Mr. 
Farr, of Christ Church; Mr. Bates, of 
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Spring Street Church; Mr. Gaylord 
White, head of Union Settlement and 
director of religious work for Union 
Seminary, and the secretaries of the 
Young Men's’ Christian Association 
branches will doubtless be only too glad 
to guide the prospective worker. 

This work means the sacrifice, per- 
haps, of money; perhaps of many good 
times. It means the hot, choking city 
instead of woods and streams and fields ; 
but it is the appeal of boys and girls and 
men and women into whose lives we 
may bring some hope and cheer and 
strength. It is a challenge to come forth 
into the battle for righteousness and 
justice. Let us remember, too, that a 
man cannot give good without receiving 
good. We may get more than we give 


Vacation 


and learn more than we teach. We learn 
more about the “social problem” when liv- 
ing with it than we do from sociologies. 
We find what “hard times” really mean, 
and can form our own judgments on 
those great problems which are, sooner 
or later, to be burning questions to us 
all. We learn what real generosity 
means among the poor. We learn the 
democracy of friendship. We learn to 
recognize manhood wherever we see it, 
to hate evil, but to love men, to despise 
all false standards, perhaps to scorn our- 
selves for many of our own false judg- 
ments. Above all, we find that joy of 
service which Christ promised His dis- 
ciples, and in the triumphs of His Spirit 
in the lives of men and society we find 
new hope. 


Reading 


By Charles W. Gilkey 


O most of us who are students 
T reading is work, and our subject 
seems, therefore, almost a contradiction 
in terms. We read because we have to; 
examinations threaten, or a paper is 
due, or so many pages of reading are 
assigned in connection with some course, 
and we take up our books as a stern 
necessity. When the last examination is 
over and the last task completed, we 
leave the library or the desk or the 
window seat with a sense of relief, and 
make our summer plans in the light of 
a working definition of vacation that 
might run something like this: a period 
of physical work or play in an intel- 
lectual desert. 

To all of us who are in this frame of 
mind (and most of us are at this time 
of year), an article like this one must 
seem impossibly idealistic, and its very 
title inherently inconsistent. But is it 
not time, and a good time, that we 
should make our confession bravely, 
turn over a new fly-leaf and begin. A 
professor, who was wiser than his 
hearers realized, said to a recent college 
class: “Don’t make the mistake of 
thinking that you have no time now for 
general reading. Lelieve me, you 


have more time now as undergraduates 
than you will ever have again in your 
lives.” The education we are seeking 
is, after all, not so much the mere swal- 
lowing of a mass of unassimilated facts, 
as the formation of an acquisitive and 
discriminating habit of mind; and an 
essential in the formation of that habit 
of mind is the habit of steady and in- 
telligent reading. To those who are al- 
ready masters of this habit, what has 
been said so far has no application, and 
what is to follow will contain little, if 
anything, suggestive. But for the rest 
of us, what better time to begin to form 
the habit than these weeks just ahead? 

But if now we agree on this point, we 
must look out for the opposite error. 
Some of us have learned by our slight 
experience that it isn’t well to attempt 
too much. The case of books that one 
ships away for the summer rarely 
proves so attractive or so profitable as 
the two or three volumes that at least 
do not discourage by their size or their 
number. Summer is, after all, the 
hardest season of year to do large 
things; and surely it is better to get on 
friendly terms with a few good books 
than to look all summer at the backs of 
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a long array, and reproach one’s self 
for good resolutions that have been not 
so much broken as dissolved. A few 
books; these good ones; not all of one 
kind, and so read as to be both enjoyed 
and mastered: here is the making of a 
good summer. 

Among these few books there must 
certainly be some fiction, for summer is, 
above all seasons, the time really to 
enter into and live through a good 
story. There is always fierce competi- 
tion in the densely crowded world of 
novels; it is well to remember that here 
the good is very often the enemy of the 
best, and that the “season’s best seller” 
may all too easily crowd out the stand- 
ard works. One finds it hard to repress 
personal experience here; one summer 
was made memorable by the leisurely 
companionship of Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair,” another by Blackmore’s “Lorna 
Doone,” and a third by daily if not 
hourly attempts to drag away a reluctant 
companion from the thrall of Dumas’ 
“Count of Monte Cristo” and “The 
Three Musketeers.” “Pendennis” and 
“Henry Esmond” will open a man’s 
eyes, both to a new world and to new 
things in the old world which he 
thought he knew. “David Copperfield” 
or “A Tale of Two Cities,” or the 
“Pickwick Papers,” or anything else of 
Dickens will help one to forget either 
heat or work for a little while each day 
till they are finished. And then there is 
“Les Miserables” and “Adam _ Bede,” 
and all the long, familiar list. 

Let us not leave some poetry out of 
our summer's reading. Too many of 
us take it for granted that we don’t care 
for the poets and thereby miss need- 
lessly some of the rarest friendships in 
life. Summer is a season when the 
reading of poetry rapidly deepens into 
liking; and liking into love. Words- 
worth and Tennyson are good to read 
aloud under a tree, or by the. shore for 
an hour just before sunset; and so are 
Lanier and Sill, two of our own Ameri- 
can poets, whom we ought to know bet- 
ter. Kipling’s resonant verse has been 
collected this winter by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., into a very convenient 
single volume. And if one wishes a 


pocket companion for a tramp or a trip, 
there is always the “Golden Treasury,” 
and the Caxton or Temple Shakes- 
peare. 

One good biography must be in- 
cluded; the summer will give most of 
us the leisure to make the real ac- 
quaintance of one great soul. Allen’s 
“Life of Phillips Brooks’ has made a 
different man out of more than one col- 
lege student, and the author has now 
condensed it into a_ single volume. 
Morley’s “Life of Gladstone,” and one 
of the numerous lives of Lincoln will 
help one to see how great nations, as 
well as great men, have come to be; 
and the “Life and Letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson” will acquaint a man 
with one of the heroic figures of our 
literature and our religion. 

It grows more and more plain that 
the great problem which we of the 
younger generation will have to face as 
citizens and as Christians, will be what 
we call, in general, the social problem; 
and it is none too early for us to begin 
our study of it. The literature is abun- 
dant. Books like Hunter’s “Poverty” 
and Brooks’ “The Social Unrest,” will 
give the facts in general; an anony- 
mous autobiography like “The Long 
Day” gives them in sharpest form as 
personal experiences. Peabody's “Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question,” and 
Rauschenbusch's “Christianity and the 
Social Crisis” study the facts from the 
Christian standpoint in a way that has 
attracted wide attention. Those of us 
who want to have an eye to the future 
will do well to acquaint ourselves with 
the real facts about Socialism. “So- 
cialism,” by John Spargo, is a clear and 
straightforward exposition by one of 
the sanest of American socialists, Kir- 
keef’s “Inquiry Into Socialism” is a 
careful study by an impartial English 
authority. “New Worlds for Old,” by 
H. G. Wells, is a most persuasive argu- 
ment for a new and better order by one 
of the great social idealists among liv- 
ing writers. Any two of these works 
will start a man on a course of thought 
and study which neither his own in- 
terest nor the trend of current events 
will ever let him give up. 
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And, finally, every man who wants to 
grow in his personal religious life and 
in the more adequate understanding of 
it, will read this summer some books 
distinctively religious. Out of the many 
good ones, personal experience suggests 
the mention of three. Be Brierley, an 
English writer, has given us a series of 
volumes of religious essays that are in- 
tellectually illuminating and_ spiritually 
inspiring, and his last book, “Our City 
of God,” is perhaps his best. Coe’s 
“Religion of a Mature Mind” has for 


some years now been helping men to 
see their way to a clearer faith. Ly- 
man Abbott’s “The Christian Ministry,” 
while bearing an apparently profes- 
sional title, is a statement of Christi- 
anity in modern terms, the clearness and 
simplicity of which make its reading a 
delight for any man. One other book 
scarcely needs mention, for no man who 
knows the deepest needs of his mind or 
of his heart will leave it behind him this 
summer, or neglect its daily use, and 
that work is the Bible. 


A Life with a Purpose* 
By Rev. David Brewer Eddy, Yale, 1898 


AWRENCE THURSTON’S— was 

just that—a life with a purpose. 
And this account of him sounds that 
one note clearly and insistently. He 
was a man of concentrated earnestness. 
He was an example of devotion to 
Christ’s ideal of character and_ to 
Christ’s vision of the Kingdom. 

The value of any biography is not to 
be measured by the years it spans, or by 
the importance of the events it touches, 
for this is only a strong and sweet story 
of a young man who had but five vears 
of active service after leaving Yale in 
‘98, and whose career never led to great 
prominence in a public way. But he 
was of the fiber and spirit that produce 
heroes of the Cross. This is the in- 
spiration and worth of the book. <A 
man of average talents gives himself 
completely to God's service and leaves 
his mark upon the lives of his friends 
and upon the work he undertook. 

Thurston was connected with two 
semi-public movements. After leading 
the missionary interests in Yale, includ- 
ing the Volunteer Band, he was the 
prime mover in organizing the “Yale 
Missionary Band” of five classmates, 
which helped to stir missionary enthusi- 
asm in ninety-five cities and towns of the 
East and Middle West. After his semi- 
nary years he became the pioneer leader 
and founder of the Yale Mission in 
China, helping to mold its policy and to 


** 





LAWRENCE THURSTON 


determine the location and development 
in Changsha. The story of his out- 
ward activity may be told thus, simply 
and briefly. 

But these events are large enough to 
reveal as strong traits of character as can 
a conspicuous and widely-known career. 
That is the very reason why the story 
will help so many college men today. 


‘A Life with a Purpose; a Memorial of John Lawrence Thurston, first missionary of the Yale Mission,” 
by Henry B. Wright. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.50. Cut by permission of publishers. 
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It is all within their reach. They are 
not outclassed by brilliant gifts or 
marked opportunity. Earnestness, the 
high desire to do a work for righteous- 
ness, faithfulness in preparation and in 
service, a rare completeness of sur- 
render to God's will, and a perfect satis- 
faction therein, are all qualities that stir 
young men today. Thurston’s mission- 
ary interest and call parallel the simple 
experiences of hundreds of men in col- 
lege today. His life is therefore a keen 
incentive to the man of willingness, to 
make the same clear-cut commitment of 
himself, and to get into the thick of the 
same divine struggle that engrossed him. 

The book will be the means of calling 


many men to missionary service. It 
looks worth while—it looks attractive— 
thus to throw in one’s life where its 
every talent and ability counts for most 
in good to the world. The opportunity 
for the investment of a life in the satis- 
fying service of Christ fairly gleams on 
these pages. 

Dr. Henry B. Wright, Yale ’98, de- 
serves the thanks of all Thurston's 
friends for the modest and capable way 
he has drawn these materials together, 
preserving the informal college atmos- 
phere, and the kindly, affectionate tone 
which proves these pages a true memo- 
rial, reared by those who loved this 
strong man. 


The Industrial Service Movement at Yale 
By Prof. Joseph W. Roe, Yale University 


N important work has been devel- 
A oped this winter in the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale, which should 
be of interest to every university and 
scientific school where men are fitting 
for the engineering professions. The 
Sheffield Scientific School is sending out 
each year into industrial pursuits about 
250 men, and the question came up, 
could these men be influenced to share 
their advantages with workingmen and 
help them in their social, moral and re- 
ligious life, and, if so, could they learn 
while in college something of how to go 
about it? Their regular courses are 
devoted almost wholly to the technical 
side of their work, and give little or no 
training on the human side. This the 
Association has undertaken to do through 
its industrial and student departments. 

Many efforts have been and are now 
being made to help raise the condition 
and standards of workingmen. They 
have come from many sources and cover 
the widest range of activities. In study- 
ing them, one is surprised at the con- 
flicting reports as to their results. Many 
efforts have emanated from men who, 
like Geo. M. Pullman, were well inten- 
tioned, were shrewd judges of men, and 
had given years of thought and large 


sums of money for this purpose, and 
yet their attempts met with little or no 
response from those they were intended 
to help and ended in failure and bitter 
disappointment. Too many have been 
made individually, with little or no 
references to the success or failure of 
similar attempts elsewhere. Well-meant 
projects have failed because they have 
been driven on the rocks known to and 
down on the charts of experienced men, 
who have learned to bring to high and 
unselfish service a union of experience, 
breadth of view, knowledge of human 
nature and good sense. But there are, 
scattered over the country, works of 
service which are quiet and effective; 
so quiet that one hears of them only 
from those especially informed, and so 
effective that they can even keep them- 
selves so out of sight that those most 
benefited are scarcely conscious of the 
help received. They have improved the 
conditions of labor, beautified homes, 
and helped to supplant discontent and 
evil with ambition and_ self-respect. 
Here and there, also, will be found an 
engineer and manager whose personal 
influence permeates a factory, whose 
quiet help is behind the apprentice, 
kindling latent ambitions, helping the 
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workingman build his home, and setting 
the sick and disheartened upon their 
feet. 

The Sheffield men have realized that 
their chosen profession of engineering 
offers peculiar opportunities for this 
kind of service, and with this realization 
came the ambition to have some part in 
it. To do such work wisely and 
effectively they must not only mean 
well, but must know how. This ambi- 
tion, therefore, has crystalized into three 
definite lines of activity, two within the 
university and one outside: 

l‘irst.—General meetings to arouse the 
interest of the scientific students in in- 
dustrial service, the speakers being well- 
known men who would attract the gen- 
eral student body. 

Second.—A course of meetings for 
those sufficiently aroused to look into 
the situation in detail. These have been 
addressed by persons in close contact 
with the various problems, and who 
would bring out in some connected way 
the essential principles of successful wel- 
fare work. 

Third.—By co-operation with the city 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
other agencies the students were given 
opportunity for such service among 
workingmen as would help the men 
and, at the same time, give the students 
some understanding of the working- 
man’s needs and point of view. 

An undergraduate committee was 
formed, with FF. W. Hamilton, a senior, 
as chairman, the support of the college 
papers was enlisted, and a course of in- 
dustrial talks arranged. These ran from 
November 1 to the middle of April, and 
covered a wide range of subjects, such 
as welfare work in factories, the immi- 
grant in our industries, labor unions, 
the tenement-house problem, and the 
needs of workers in the coal fields, lum- 
ber camps and railroads. Among the 
speakers were John R. Mott, Chas. R. 
Towson, Chas. Stelzle, Miss Gertrude 
Beeks, Mrs. Florence Kelley and John 
I’, Stevens, former chief engineer of the 


Panama Canal. In all there were 
twenty-one meetings, with an average 
attendance of sixty-four and a maxi- 
mum of 218. 

The outside work was done under the 
supervision of the Industrial Depart- 
ment, most of it being in connection 
with the New Haven city Association. 
Ten men were engaged in the work of 
the Associated Civic Societies, investi- 
gating housing conditions in the tene- 
ment districts of the city, with a view to 
better enforcement of existing laws and 
the need of new legislation. About 
thirty have given one or two evenings 
a week to the teaching of English to 
newly arrived immigrants, Italians, Poles 
and French. Others have helped, as 
assistants, in the evening courses which 
the Scientific School was offering to the 
mechanics of the city, giving personal 
attention to the men and helping in 
many ways. In all, there were about 
fifty men engaged in this outside work, 
and they reached about 350 working- 
men. The main activity was teaching 
English to foreigners. This was an 
obvious work, readily organized, and 
one for which there was a demand. 
Other lines of work will be opened up 
next year as experience in the work 
grows. 

These results challenge the interest of 
college men everywhere. Here in the 
first year, under experimental condi- 
tions, between sixty and seventy men 
have become interested in industrial 
service. Fifty of these have been giv- 
ing from one to two evenings a week 
to some phase of it, and two at least 
will give their whole time to it next 
year. There has been a greatly quick- 
ened interest in Association work, in 
many cases by men who heretofore have 
had no part in its activities. And, 
finally, it has brought the city and col- 
lege Associations together as never be- 
fore. 

Is there any reason why this cannot 
be done in every scientific school in the 
country ? 
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An Appeal for Men and Women for Missionary Work in 


West 


HE Second Missionary Conference 
of West China was held at Chentu, 
Szechwan Province, January 27 to Feb- 
ruary I. bishop W. W. Cassels and 
Rev. Joseph Taylor acted as chairmen, 
and Dr. H. T. Hodgkin, secretary of the 
foreign Department of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, served as secre- 
tary. Among the prominent mission- 
aries who were in attendance were Dr. 
A. H. Smith, Bishop Bashford, D. E. 
Hoste, of the China Inland Mission, and 
Dr. C. E. Tompkins, formerly general 
secretary of the Association at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The attendance 
at the conference was over 150. The 
conference, after thorough discussion, 
adopted the following appeal for men 
and women for missionary work in 
West China, which is commended to all 
Christians : 

We, the missionaries of the three Western 
provinces of China, Szechwan, Yunnan and 
Kweichau in conference assembled, have con- 
sidered the needs of the Chinese, Aboriginals, 
and Thibetans, inhabiting the vast district in 
which we work. Approximately the popula- 
tion of the three provinces is as follows: 
Szechwan, 60,000,000; Yunnan, 12,000,000; 
Kweichau, 8,000,000. The missionary force 
attempting to cope with the needs of these 
eighty million people is not more than 350 
men and women, including missionaries’ 
wives. Thus each individual has a parish of 
some 250,000 souls. To- be more specific, 
Szechwan has one missionary for every 200,- 
000 persons, while the other two provinces 
have only one for every 400,000. The total 
number of Christians is, moreover, only about 
10,000, or one to 8,000 of the whole population. 

These facts speak for themselves, and seem 
to need no added words from us to enforce 
the inadequacy of China's preparation to meet 
the need. A recent careful examination of 
about one-tenth of the field resulted in the 
conclusion that some 150 new missionaries 
were needed if that part of the field is to 
he fully occupied. Taking some such basis 
as this, we may suppose that 1,500 new mis- 
sionaries would not be too many for the 
whole field, and the detailed figures quoted 
below are largely guided by the estimates 
arrived at in this case. Should we adopt the 
current estimate of one missionary for each 
25,000, it would be necessary to double this 
figure. ; 

We would call particular attention to the 
fact that about three-quarters of the province 


China 


of Yunnan is, at present, without a missionary, 
The railway which will shortly be completed 
will bring the provincial capital within five 
days of Hong Kong. 

In making our appeal we desire to specify 
the nature of our need in order that the kind 
of men and women needed may be apparent: 

1. We need men as preachers and evan- 
gelists, to present the Gospel message forcibly 
and idiomatically to the Chinese mind; with 
power to enter into the intricacies of Chinese 
thought, and to deal with the difficult prob- 
lems that press for solution at the present 
time. They should be men well grounded in 
the essentials of the Christian faith, and alive 
to the questions raised by science and philos- 
ophy during the last century. In addition they 
should be fitted by education to undertake the 
training of Chinese who shall be able to do 
a far wider work than the missionary him- 
self. For this department of work we esti- 
mate that some 350 men (not including wives) 
will be required. 

2. We ask for work among the Thibetans 
and several Aboriginal tribes. Such men 
should be fitted for a rough life, much travel- 
ing and exposure, and often loneliness. They 
should be men of considerable linguistic gifts, 
as, besides Chinese, they would have to learn 
at least one other language. For this work 
we appeal for 300 workers. 

3. We appeal for a large increase in the 
medical work. We believe that each large 
city should be occupied by a foreign doctor, 
and preferably by two, giving us a total of 
over 200. We would point out that they 
should be men of the highest qualifications, as 
a medical man in China must be both physi- 
cian and surgeon, and qualified to deal with all 
special branches of medicine. He must be, 
generally, his own consultant and specialist, 
and may also have the management of a large 
hospital on his hands. To assist the medical 
men we ask for 100 trained nurses, 

4. We appeal for 250 trained teachers for 
our educational work, which has before it 
possibilities at the present time the like of 
which have probably never before in the 
world’s history been presented to the teach- 
ing profession. We appeal, therefore, for men 
and women who can teach well, and who are 
familiar with our Western educational meth- 
ods, while ready to adapt them to new condi- 
tions: who can command the respect and the 
confidence and the love of their students, 
and who have the passionate desire to win 
them to the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5. We are face to face with a people whose 
life centers around the home in a way un- 
known in the West, and we see no way of 
reaching this home life so effectively as 
through the women. We need 250 ladies, pre- 
pared to enter into these homes, and in every 
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way to seek to save the wives and mothers 
of China. They should be rich in sympathy 
and love, and tender and considerate to the 
ignorant and erring, lifting them above the 
meanness of their surroundings to see the 
glory of Christian womanhood, and the love- 
liness of the Christian life. 

6. We need a band of men—few it may be 
in numbers, but who would wield a mighty 
influence—to prepare a Christian literature to 
meet the present situation. They should be 
men of large vision, with rare linguistic quali- 
fications, and the power to put into forcible 
and eloquent language great and inspiring 
thoughts. One such man may make his in- 
fluence felt through the length and breadth 
of the land. We appeal for fifty men for this, 
and other special work. 

7. There is a field of work not covered by 
any of the above departments which it should 
he our aim to enter effectiy ely as soon as pos- 
sible. We refer to the large number of stu- 
dents in Government and other non-Christian 
colleges. These are men who will enter the 
service of their country in vears to come, and 


be the makers of the New China. We need 
men specially set apart for this work who 
will take time to cultivate the friendship of 
the students and their teachers. 

Lastly we would point out that what we 
have sketched must not be considered to cover 
all the need. We look, too, for largely added 
help in all these directions from the Chinese 
themselves. 

The responsibility that rests upon the 
Church at home can only be appreciated when 
compared with the neediness of those to whom 
we are sent. We appeal to you, then, in the 
name of these “other sheep,” and in the name 
of the Great Shepherd, that you be not in- 
attentive to the ery, but respond with heart 
and soul, giving the best that in you lies in 
your possessions, your intercessions, and your 
own selves, 

On behalf of the West China Missionary 
Conference, 


(Signed) W. W. Cassets, Bp.. 
JosePpH TAYLOR, 
Chairmen. 


The Value of a Medical Missionary College 
By Hon. Charles Denby, United States Consul General at Shanghai 


N response to a letter from the treas- 
| urer of the University Medical 
School in Canton, China, which is con- 
ducted by the Christian Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania, asking 
his opinion as to the place of a medical 
missionary college in China, Honorable 
Charles Denby sent a statement which 
is printed here. Mr. Denby is the son 
of the late Honorable Charles Denby, 
author of “China and Her People,” who 
for thirteen years was United States 
Minister to China. 

“The place of the medical missionary 
college in the development of the Chinese 
race is one of the foremost importance. 
not only from the point of view of 
evangelization, but from that of human- 
ity. If the conversion of the Chinese 
to Christianity were the sole object of 
foreign missions, no more effective 
means could be employed to reach the 
people than the training of Chinese 
physicians for the practice of medicine 
inspired by the teachings of Christ. 
Aside from evangelization, the training 
of Chinese as scientific doctors is a work 
of such promise to the suffering millions 
of China that it must commend itself in 
the highest degree to philanthropic 


minds, apart from doctrinal teachings. 

“I feel convinced that the Chinese will 
receive their best education from foreign 
schools under religious stimulus. No 
government school, nor school conducted 
by a private corporation, can hope to in- 
spire in its pupils as lofty a devotion to 
the medical profession as a school con- 
ducted under the inspirations of Chris- 
tianity. 

“Though every year of the twenty- 
two years which I have passed in China 
has seemed to me as it passed a year of 
exceptional opportunity, I feel that the 
present time is, in a higher degree than 
any epoch of the past, important in work 
for the welfare of the Chinese. China 
is beginning to take on modern educa- 
tion and to adopt widely the practical 
features of the civilization of the West. 
It is important that this development 
should be accompanied by a spiritual 
enlightenment in order that the Chinese 
may not take on Western civilization 
without a comprehension of its nobler 
side. 

“No better means could be found to 
acquaint the Chinese race with the 
worthier side of Christian civilization 
than the medical school.” 
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After Graduation: Is it a Job or Great Opportunity You Want? 





By Wilbert B. Smith, University of Pennsylvania 


¢¢] M neither a preacher nor a physi- 

cian. What’s the use of my vol- 
unteering? There is no place for me.” 
Such statements come to the volunteer 
secretary from men and women with 
splendid training, robust health and 
broad outlook, who. see the need of 
heathen lands, but find no opportunity 
for talents such as theirs. It has not 
occurred to them that an enterprise 
which commands the service of eighteen 
thousand workers, with an annual ex- 
penditure of twenty-two millions of 
dollars, calls for talent more diversified 
and more highly developed than any 
commercial or educational undertaking 
of equal magnitude. 

The following instance of the de- 
mands made upon one man in_ the 
foreign field is given in “The Foreign 
Missionary,’ by Dr. Brown: He men- 
tions a man who “has the oversight of 
six organized churches, forty-five out- 
stations scattered over a wide territory 
and including 1,000 communicants and 
200 inquirers. He superintends forty-six 
day schools with 460 pupils, a single cir- 
cuit of these schools involving a journey 
by cart or litter of 500 miles. During a 
famine he employed all the natives who 
were willing to work in rebuilding dykes 
and bridges which had been swept away 
by flood. His annual report showed 
139 sermons, 116 days spent away from 
home in country work, and 1,780 miles 
traveled on missionary duties. He was 
treasurer of the station and clerk of the 
’resbytery, and a summer lecturer to a 
class of helpers on the Old Testament 
and on recent Egyptian and Assyrian 
(discoveries. He prepared weekly bible- 
lesson leaflets throughout the year, while 
importunate appeals to settle quarrels 
and lawsuits and a voluminous cor- 
respondence demanded many _ weary 
hours.” 

Here was one man combining the 
functions of a preacher, teacher, school 
superintendent, traveling inspector, con- 
tracting engineer, accountant, business 
manager, investigator, lecturer, lawyer, 
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judge and corresponding secretary! Is 
there any culture or technical training 
for which he did not have ample use? 

Other men are continually going out 
to undertake work which some friends 
of missions do not think of as mission- 
ary work. A few cases may be given: 

arly in the fall of 1907 there was a 
call for a teacher of scientific agri- 
culture in an industrial college of Bra- 
zil. At first thought, it might seem that 
this did not enter into the missionary 
program. But why not? The man 
with a mission aims to raise the stand- 
ards of living among those to whom 
he brings the Gospel. Bible and mod- 
ern science combine to furnish incentive 
and means for advancing the welfare of 
mankind. Is it not pre-eminently a 
missionary’s duty to teach men how to 
make the most of the natural resources 
that God has put at their disposal? 
In B. Harris Hunnicut, a volunteer, 
trained at the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, was found a 
man well fitted for a task so important 
and so potent for good. After gradua- 
tion, he taught the science of agri- 
culture in a normal school, and then 
demonstrated the practical nature of his 
education by successfully operating a 
large truck farm. Along’ with his 
message of God’s love he will give a 
lesson in the every-day application of 
Christian helpfulness. 

An urgent call for a professor of 
chemistry to undertake pioneer work 
in that subject in the new Provincial 
Industrial College in China came last 
winter. M. J. Brown, a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska and candi- 
date for the Ph.D. degree at Cornell 
University, was selected for this impor- 
tant and strategic position, where all 
his Christian talents will find an ampie 
field of usefulness. A similar opening 
now awaits the right man in a college 
in India. 

In the autumn of 1907 a man quali- 
fied to undertake the extremely impor- 
tant work of developing courses in busi- 
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ness and finance in the Higher Com- 
mercial College of Yamaguchi, Japan, 
was needed. C. L. Rotzel was ap- 
pointed. His preparation included high 
school normal courses in the commer- 
cial departments of Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary and Rochester Business In- 
stitute, a course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Commercial Science at 
New York University and to being 
chartered as a certified public account- 
ant under the New York Board of 
Regents. He taught commercial sub- 
jects for two years, later was head 
bookkeeper for a large trust company, 
and was also connected with a firm of 
chartered accountants. It is difficult to 
imagine a more strategic situation than 
that he now holds in Japan. Think of 
being able to influence the keenest 
men in Japan, who will soon be 
dominant in her commercial life! Japan 
is essentially a commercial nation, and 
only when her business leaders are won 
for Christ will she attain the highest 
development and civilization. 

When the University of Pennsylvania 
sought for a man to carry out its plan 
for a medical school in Canton, China, 
where the Chinese might be trained to 
minister to their own ills and, at the 
same time, be led to see that love for 
the great Physician is the only infallible 
and all-powerful remedy for suffering 
men and women, a man of thorough 
training in his profession, wide expe- 
rience in Christian service, and splendid 
physique was found in Dr. Josiah C. 
McCracken. He was graduated from 
the Medical Department at Pennsyl- 
vania in Igor, and later completed a 
two years’ hospital interneship. He had 
been captain of the track team, held sev- 
eral world’s and intercollegiate records, 
‘Varsity guard and fullback, president 
of the Christian Association, and for 
four years president of his class. After 
graduation he served two years as gen- 
eral secretary of the Christian Associa- 
tion at Columbia University. In_ his 
present work he finds use for every 
talent—and more. 





The enterprise undertaken by Yale 
in building up a “New Yale” in Chang- 
pioneered by 


sha, China, is being 


June 


splendidly trained men, who combine the 
missionary motive with the forces of 
education and practical training. lour 
Yale graduates are now in that field. 


Of this work, Amos P. Wilder, the 
American Consulate-General at Hong- 


kong, has said: “It is Yale at her 
best—this foundation at Hunan.” 

At every large mission station there is a 
great mass of business detail that re- 
quires not only time and good judg- 
ment, but technical training and expe- 
rience as well. Repairs and mainte- 
nance of present facilities and exten- 
sions of the work mean that land must 
be purchased, building designs con- 
ceived and worked out, materials pur- 
chased, erection supervised, furnishings 
provided, and accounts carefully checked 
and distributed for the whole.  busi- 
ness talent can find room for the fullest 
development. The Canadian Methodist 
Society, has just appointed F. Bb. Abrey, 
of Toronto, to go to West China 
to superintend the building operations 
under way at their station, thus freeing 
other members of the mission for direct 


personal work with the Chinese. Five 
years spent with a leading firm of 
architects in Toronto has given Mr. 


Abrey an experience that will be in- 
valuable on the field in the performance 
of his duties, and will not only relieve 
the other missionaries of many business 
details, but will also give the Chinese an 
example of a Christian business man at 
work. 

Dentists, as a rule, feel that their re- 
lation to foreign missions must be that 
of supporters only; but they are begin- 
ning to learn that there are many op- 
portunities for personal work among 
heathen people. Five years ago Dr. W. 
M. Hawkins, a Michigan volunteer, es- 
tablished an independent dental practice 
in Bangalore, India. Last [February 
Dr. W. M. Cameron, a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Dental School and of the 
Dental Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, gave up a lucrative Phila- 
delphia practice to go to India as Dr. 
Hawkins’ assistant. Dr. Hawkins has 
been a tremendous influence in Banga- 
lore, giving his time and his money 
freely in the support of the mission 
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work done in that city. Dr. Cameron, 
a strong, earnest Christian, was in- 
fluenced entirely by the opportunities 
for missionary service which will be his 
while practicing as a dentist. 

Other men have gone out to fill posi- 
tions equally important and equally 
unique. <A college athlete to teach and 
direct athletics in Robert College, Con- 
stantinople; a steamboat engineer and 
navigator on the Congo River; an ac- 
countant, treasurer and business man- 
ager has found ample room for every 
business talent at a post in Korea; an- 
other is serving as treasurer of a Chris- 
tian college; several men have gone to 
teach English in Japanese government 
schools; a practical farmer of thorough 
training recently went to Liberia, 
Africa; a superintendent of industrial 
work to India. Only those who are 
incompetent have no business on the 
foreign field. 

One who has seen the list prepared 
by Dr. Zwemer of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, and noted the urgent 
appeal for nearly a hundred ordained 
men, twenty men and nine women 
physicians, twenty-six men teachers and 
over forty women teachers, can but be 
impressed by the numerical greatness 
of the need, to say nothing of what 
it signifies. An ordained man who 
combines business experience and tech- 
nical training may head a great in- 
dustrial work in Asia Minor; a biologist 
may teach his favorite subject in 
Central India; a pedagogue who can 
organize, and who is an expert in 
modern normal methods, will find 
strenuous work awaiting him in Natal. 
And another type of organizer for Sun- 
day school supervision is being sought 


Current 
By George 


It’s quite possible that in many com- 
munities there is just one person who, 
more than anyone else, holds the key to 
the situation. One Eastern Association 
planned and worked for several years 
before a very prominent professor in 





by the Sunday School Union. Women, 
too, may find room for every accom- 
plishment, every developed talent; there 
are places for kindergartners, music 
teachers, nurses, deaconesses, as well as 
evangelists, teachers for day schools and 
colleges, and physicians. 

Said Lawrence Thurston, in one of 
his letters from China: “I don’t see 
how men can stay in ordinary work if 
they can possibly get into a mission 
field, either at home or abroad. When 
they cannot, I am just sorry for them. 
* * * There is work for every one, and 
places for three times as many as are 
here. * * * There are some incon- 
veniences in life here,” * * * but * * * 
“the joy of the work is far greater than 
any of these little things.” 

“The joy of the work”! Does that 
appeal to you? To know that it is His 
work, that He will show us where to go 
and what to do; that He will provide 
for every want; above all, that He will 
be present at all times, and that, as we 
give ourselves for those He loves, He 
will become more and more intimate 
with us, will more fully satisfy our 
longing to know Him! Strong men de- 
light in hard work; they scorn the im- 
putation of fear; they overcome diff- 
culties; above all, they honor and love to 
obey a great leader who fears not, doubts 
not, but ever presses on. Shall we, as 
college men, fail to seek for ourselves 
those places where we may use every 
talent, give our whole selves to our 
Leader, our Friend, and, if He wills, go 
into the far places to make known His 
love and His power? Because He loves 
them, because He loves us and says to 
us, “Go ye into all the world,” dare we 
fail to learn His will and to obey? 


Comment 
Irving, Editor 


the scientific department could be in- 
duced to visit Northfield. When at last 
he was prevailed on one summer to at- 
tend during a few of the closing days of 
the Conference, he became one of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the As- 
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sociation in that large university, where 
his interest counts for a great deal. Let 
us decide who should be at the con- 
ference and then see that they get there. 


A* attractive and boundless area for 
productive labor stretches before 
the graduate and undergraduate in the 
Sunday school. It is impossible to 
imagine any sphere that will so largely 
repay hard study and intelligent effort; 
for, although great advances have been 
made in the quality of Sunday school 
teaching, a great deal remains to be ac- 
complished. While there are thousands 
of loyal, hard-working teachers through- 
out the country, those who know condi- 
tions best say that the insistent demand 
is for more trained leadership. 

It has been the fashion in the past to 
speak rather patronizingly of Sunday 
schools. Doubtless most schools are far 
below their possible development. But 
why? Certainly for lack of more com- 
petent direction. Has not the Church a 
perfect right to look to the colleges for 
a large proportion of the men and 
women who will make a serious busi- 
ness of Bible teaching in all kinds of 

? Such teaching is, or ought to 
be, a post calling for the very best en- 
ergies of brain and body that the most 
brilliant graduate or undergraduate 


classes : 


possesses. We have been pointing for 
years to the great army of leaders being 
trained in our Associations. Surely 
more of this power should be used to 
drive the well-nigh omnipotent engine of 
the Sunday school, which can in a short 
time turn the Church in any direction 
desired. 

We are anxious to interpret the per- 
sonality of Jesus to others; and we are 
aware that each of us, at best, is 
capable of influencing deeply only a 
limited number. Where, outside the im- 
mediate home circle, is such a chance 
given to imprint our lives, nay, better, 
to impress the power of Christ in the 
characters of a group of individuals, as 
is offered by the friendly contact of the 
teacher with his class? 


Volunteers should not fail to advo- 
cate, in every church and community 
within reach, the cause to which they 
have given their lives. This will prove 
a great blessing to the churches and 
will help to strengthen each Volunteer’s 
purpose. The student who is not a con- 
stant exponent of the missionary idea, 
by life and word during college days, 
will more than likely never reach the 
mission field. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether one who so clearly reveals a 
lack of the missionary spirit should ever 
be sent to a needy post. 


The Student World 


Coach John P. Koehler of Denver 
University will next year give half his 
time to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation there as general secretary. 


In connection with a recent visit at 
the University of Texas, by W. D. 
Weatherford, about twenty of the stu- 
dents expressed the determination to 
enter the Christian life. 


The newly clected cabinet of the Col- 
orado School of Mines spent a day with 
the State student secretary on Lookout 
Mountain around a camp fire in a blind- 
ing snowstorm discussing plans for the 
coming year’s work. 


At Albert College, Belleville, Ontario, 
all students in attendance this year are 
members of the Christian Association, 
and all but six, active members. About 
ninety of the men in the institution are 
expecting to enter the ministry. 

A Denver union of Student Volun- 
teers has been organized in Denver, Col., 
with a membership of thirty-four. A 
systematic plan of visiting young peo- 
ple’s societies in the churches is being 
carried out with splendid success. 





Under the title of “Nebraska Men 
Who Will Win,” the State student sec- 
retary of Nebraska has issued a folder 
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to attract delegates to the new Rocky 
Mountain Conference, to be held at Cas- 
cade, Col. Of the twenty-two institu- 
tions in the State, all but four have re- 
ported a total probable attendance of 
110 men. aan 

At the University of Virginia the 
Neighborhood Committee has provided 
twenty teachers for Sunday schools of 
Charlottesville and the neighborhood. 
Twelve or fifteen leaders for young peo- 
ple’s society meetings have also been 
arranged, while religious meetings in 
the county jail have been conducted by 
the students each month. 


The Association at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, is supplying men 
for social work where needed through- 
out the city. There are now twenty- 
four students working each week in 
social service, and the policy of the As- 
sociation next year calls for a force of 
at least fifty men. The help rendered at 
present includes the conducting of boys’ 
clubs, gymnasium work and educational 
work. 


The report of the State Executive 
Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations .of New Hampshire 
makes prominent mention of the good 
work being done at Dartmouth College. 
This Association leads all others in the 
State in Bible study, having enrolled 
over 400 students. Commendation is 
made also of Dartmouth originating the 
idea of personal service, by work in the 
towns about Hanover and in the lumber 
camps. Delegates from Tilton Semi- 
nary and Dartmouth have also helped 
churches temporarily without a pastor. 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Volunteer Union of Western Massa- 
chusetts was held May 9, at Amherst 
College. The institutions represented 
were the following: International 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training School, Amherst College, 
American International College, Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, Northfield Seminary, Smith Col- 
lege and Williams College. Among the 


speakers were: Professor Grosvenor 
of Amherst, Dr. John Hopkins Denison, 
of Boston, and Rev. W. H. Butler of 
Northampton. Miss Helen B. Hazen of 
Mount Holyoke was chosen president 
for next year. 


Mr. Weatherford, the Southern stu- 
dent secretary, visited Clemson College, 
S. C., for three days during the last 
week of April. Although the number 
of students had been greatly reduced 
by the dismissal from college of many 
of them, a strong evangelistic work was 
done, and nineteen men expressed the 
determination to enter the Christian life. 
In connection with these meetings $176 
was subscribed toward the support of 
the representative of the Carolina Asso- 
ciations in China. This is six times as 
much as was contributed last year. Of 
the 174 students at Clemson who expect 
to return next fall, sixty-one are in 
special training for leadership in Bible 
and mission study work. 


The second annual conference on the 
ministry, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the University of Illinois, was held at 
Champaign, Ill., May 8th to roth. E. 
O. Jacob, State student secretary of 
Illinois, presided throughout the con- 
ference. The speakers were Dr. H. M. 
Scott of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Dr. H. R. Marsh of Point Barrow, 
Alaska, and Thornton B. Penfield of the 
International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. In addi- 
tion to the public meetings held each 
day, much time was given to personal 
interviews. The meetings and _ inter- 
views resulted in a number of decisions 
on the part of strong men to study for 
the ministry. a 

Under the auspices of the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Illinois Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, a minis- 
terial institute was held at North- 
western University, May 2d and 3d. 
Delegations were present from Lake 
Forest College, Wheaton College, North- 
western College at Naperville, the 
University of Chicago and Northwestern 
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University. The speakers included Dr. 
Graham Taylor, president of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary; Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, the Dean of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School; Dr. George L. 
Robinson, of McCormick Theological 
Seminary; Dr. C. S. Bronson, of Gar- 
rett Biblical Theological Seminary, and 
Thornton b. Penfield, of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. The pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Chicago pre- 
sided and made one of the most helpful 
addresses. An interesting feature of 
the conference was a discussion, led by 
representatives of two of the universi- 
ties. aa 

Owing to the remarkable growth of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
movement in foreign mission lands, in 
connection with which there are now 
over seventy secretaries under the di- 
rection of the Foreign Department of 
the International Committee, working in 
eleven different countries, it has become 
necessary to increase the amount of 
supervision of this movement. It has 
therefore been found necessary to re- 
quest H. P. Andersen, who has been 
dividing his time between the adminis- 
tration of the work of the student As- 
sociations of North America and Asso- 
ciations of mission lands, to devote his 
entire time to the secretarial adminis- 
tration of the foreign work as the as- 
sociate of Mr. Mott. E. C. Carter, the 
national general secretary of the As- 
sociations of India, has consented to 
return to America for a period in order 
to assume responsibility as Mr. Mott’s 
associate in the Student Department. 
This arrangement will take effect Sep- 
tember Ist. 


In the annual report of the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Maine for the 
year ending April 30, there is an ex- 
cellent showing for the student work in 
that State. In Bible study the policy 
called for 600 students in group classes 
by Thanksgiving Day. by the date ap- 
pointed the number was exceeded by 
135 and the increase has _ continued 
throughout the vear and fully 800 stu- 


dents have been reported as entering, 
This means a gain of practically 1oo 
per cent. over the previous year. The 
membership of the student Associations 
in Maine, in 1907, was 548; at present 
it is 644. The comprehensive policy 
adopted at the State convention at Rock- 
land early in May for next year calls 
for 1,000 students enrolled for two 
months or more in Bible study, 500 of 
these to be engaged in daily personal 
study. Each institution also is to plan 
for one normal class for Bible study 
leaders, and at least one mission study 
class. By extending the practice of 
small prayer groups, definite evangelis- 
tic effort is to be attempted during the 
coming year. 


The figures in the summary of the work 
of the Intercollegiate Branch of the 
New York Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation are significant. In Bible study 
there have been fifty-nine different 
classes, enrolling 460 men two months 
or more, with an average attendance 
for the year of 360. The classes had 
an average of twelve sessions. There 
were also seven special groups study- 
ing social questions, enrolling 152 dif- 
ferent men for two months or more: 
for eighty-four sessions the average at- 
tendance per week was ninety-six. In 
mission study, 160 men have been en- 
rolled and there are thirty-three volun- 
teers. Six hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars has been raised for foreign mis- 
sions. There have been conducted 368 
religious meetings with a total attend- 
ance of 7,534, the average attendance 
being twenty. Twenty-seven sociologi- 
cal gatherings have also been held, the 
total attendance being 3,360, and the 
average attendance 124. Ninety-one 
socials, including fifty-eight Sunday 
evening teas, have attracted a total of 
4,032. The number of members during 
the past year has been 1,073. New 
faculty advisory committees have been 
formed this year at College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Cornell Medical, 
City College of New York, and New 
York Homeopathic. The members of 
these committees support the work to a 
large extent. 











Committee, three. 


teen. 





Important Posts to be Filled Immediately on the Mission Field 


NFORMATION concerning the positions on this list, which, although not com- 
plete for all Boards, yet represents those Boards whose needs we know, may 
be secured by writing to Dr. S. M. Zwemer, Candidate Secretary, Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, 125 East 27th Street, New York. Qualified volunteers and all 
who are eager to investigate these opportunities should write at once. 
Such an array of immediate needs for fields where the opportunities are un- 
precedented is surely a call for prayer. What such prayer involves, no one can 
state more clearly and forcibly than Professor Warneck did to the Liver- 


pool Student Volunteer Conference : 


“Let us pray not merely for more missionaries, but above all for suitable mission- 
aries—men mature enough to face the increased tasks. We need in the mission field 
men and women who possess Christian characters, firmly grounded in the faith, estab- 
lished in love, exemplary in their life and tried in patience, as well as fitted with natural 
gifts and sterling education, authorities by dint of spiritual superiority and educators by 
dint of pedagogic wisdom.” 


Such men and women the Boards eagerly desire, and they will be appointed 


if they apply. 


Men Presbyterian Board, North, Four. 
) 2¢ inice "32 
a Samora Episcopal Society, four. 
eformed Church in America, one. 
United Presbyterian Board, one. 
Anatolia College, Turkey, one. 
Evangelical Institute, Brazil, one. 


American Baptist Missionary Union, eight. 
American Board, eleven. 
Brethren General Missionary and Tract 


Christian Woman's Board of Missions, one. 


; 2 A SUNDAY SCHOOL ORGANIZER 
General Conference of Free Baptists, four- 


Sunday School Union, one. 


Methodist Episcopal Board, five. , 
Methodist Episcopal Board, South, seven. Women 
Presbyterian Board, North, seven. 
Protestant Episcopal Society, thirteen. 
Reformed Church in America, one. 
Reformed Church in the United States, five. 
United Baptist Board of Maritime Prov- 


22 BIBLE TEACHERS AND EVANGELISTS 
Woman’s Baptist Society, eight. 
American Board, thirteen. 

United Evangelical, one. 


leven. tm 21 TEACHERS 
United Brethren Board, four. American Board, nine. 
United Evangelical Society, one. Evangelical Lutheran Board, two. 
Sudan United Mission, one. German Evangelical Synod, one. 
Baptist Home Society, two. Methodist Episcopal Society, two. 
Presbyterian (North) Home Board, six. Methodist Episcopal Board, South, two. 


Reformed Church in America, five. 
— - er : wha te 6 KINDERGARTNERS 
American Baptist Union, two. Pe “a 
General Ciondapenen of Free Baptists, one. American Board, six. 
German Evangelical Synod, one. 2 MUSIC TEACHERS 
Methodist Episcopal Board, one. American Board, one. 
Methodist Episcopal Board, South, one. Methodist Episcopal Society, one. 
Canadian Methodist Board, five. . 
Presbyterian Board, North, one. Q PHYSICIANS 
Protestant Episcopal Society, three. 
Reformed Church in America, one. 
Reformed Church in the United States, two. 
United Evangelical Board, one. 
Sudan United Mission, one. 
Okak Hospital, Labrador, one. 


Woman’s Baptist Society of the West, two. 
American Board, two. 

Methodist Episcopal Society, three. 
Presbyterian Board, North, one. 

Reformed Church in America, one. 


5 NURSES 
American Board, one. 
Evangelical Lutheran, one. 
Reformed Church in the United States, two. 
University Medical School, one. 


26 TEACHERS 
American Baptist Union, two. 
American Board, two. 
Evangelical Lutheran Board, one. 
Methodist Episcopal Board, one. 
Methodist Episcopal Board, South, three. A DEACONESS 
Canadian Methodist Board, five. Methodist Episcopal Society, one. 
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Reviews 
Taking Men Alive. By Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull. New York: Y. 
M. C. A. Press. 60 cents net. 


Few books of recent years have had 
such a wide audience, or accomplished 
so much to stimulate men and women to 
extend the invitation of Jesus to share 
his friendship, as Dr. Henry Clay Trum- 
bull's little volume “Individual Work 
for Individuals.” The present volume, 
which is the outcome of an invitation to 
Dr. Trumbull’s son to conduct a series 
of studies on “Individual Work for In- 
dividuals,” is arranged conveniently in 
ten chapters, each of which may well 
form the basis for a study hour. The 
“Preparatory Thoughts and Questions,” 
to be studied before reading each chap- 
ter, are exceedingly suggestive. Indeed, 
the volume is, in our judgment, the most 
successful attempt, up to this time, to 
present in compact compass the prin- 
ciples that underlie the task of taking 
men alive. The author urges the neces- 
sity of trying to see things from the 
point of view of the one we wish to be- 
friend. “It is the other man’s interests,” 
he writes, “just where they are, and as 
they are; not as we think or know they 
ought to be, that we must recognize and 
work with.” Everyone who wishes to 
make his life one of the highest min- 
istry, should give this book a careful 
reading, and Associations cannot do bet- 
ter than use it as a text-book with 
groups of earnest students. 


of Korea. By 

Underwood. New York: 

H. Revell Co. 75 cents net. 

Korea has ceased to be the hermit 
nation and is rapidly turning to Christ. 
We are about to see another of the 
great miracles of Christian missions, 
equaling, or even exceeding, the miracle 
of Uganda, in the evangelization of this 
nation. One thing remains, the Church 
must step into this widely open door and 
do her part at once. This is the theme 
of a book, “The Call of Korea,” by 
Rev. Horace G. Underwood, who for 
twenty-three years has been a mission- 
ary in Korea. He saw the first Protes- 
tant convert baptized in 1886, and has 


Horace G. 
Fleming 


The Call 





June 


lived to see the Church grow, until now 
it numbers 30,000 members and 120,000 
adherents. 

The first half of the book is devoted 
to a description of the country and the 
secular and religious life of the people. 
This gives an excellent foundation for 
the latter part, which deals with the 
forms and methods of missionary work, 
and gives a compact and comprehensive 
history of all missionary effort among 
the Koreans. 

The great call is the need for leaders. 
The door is wide open. The people are 
exceptionally receptive to Christian 
teaching and influence, but at least 100 
leaders are needed at once. In simple, 
straightforward language, the author 
lays bare the situation. His book is not 
an appeal to the emotions, it is an ap- 
peal to practical work. He sums up, 
“Today is Worea’s Crisis-Hour,” and 
the obvious question is, Will the 
Churches of America rise to their re- 
sponsibility? In this volume we have a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Christian missionary effort. 


The New Horoscope of Missions. By 
James S. Dennis, D. D. New York: 
Meming H. Revell Co. $1 net. 
When Dr. Dennis speaks, he is sure 

of a wide and respectful hearing. In 

his latest volume, composed of four lec- 
tures, delivered at the McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, on the John 

H. Converse Lectures on Missions 

foundation, with his address given at 

the Parliament of Religions as an ap- 
pendix, the present-day condition of the 

Church throughout the world is given 

in a bright and attractive style. 

The third lecture, A New Cloud of 
Witnesses, gives stirring instances of 
heroic service and sacrifice on the part 
of Christians in mission lands, as well 
as a most encouraging list of recent en- 
dorsements of the missionary enterprise, 
by prominent diplomats and civilians. 

The closing lecture on Fresh Annals 
of the Kingdom, is an inspiring narra- 
tive of the progress of the Church of 
Christ in many lands. The volume, 


which is published in a most inviting 
form, is highly interesting and instruc- 
tive throughout. 
































Frances Bridges Atkinson 


A Record of her Life prepared by her Friends. 


“She was in her own person the realization of an ideal 
Christian woman who from childhood had belonged to the 
Master, and day by day poured out the rich fragrance of 
devoted service at His feet. ..... She never thought of her 
life as anything beyond a daily and quiet performance of duty. 


She thought little of herself, a great deal of her work, much 
of her Master.” 


From Foreword by Margaret E. Sangster. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. ORDER NOW. 
READY EARLY IN JUNE. PRICE, $1.00 POST PAID. 


Historical Outline of the Doung 
Women’s Christtan Assoctation 
Hovement tn Amertea 


READY JUNE FIRST. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


The Hing and His Kingdom; Con- 
structive Studtes tn the Ltfe 
of Christ 
Reverend Robert Wells Veach. 


Already used with success in Summer Conferences and 
Association Bible Classes. 


READY IN JUNE. PRICE, 35 CENTS. 





Publication Department 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
of the United States of America 


125 East Twenty-seventh Street New York City 




















DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1908-09 Now Ready 











Union 
Theological Seminary 


700 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


_ Fully equipped for scholarly and practical work, 
in the midst of the Christian enterprises of a great 
citv, in close academic relations with Columbia 
and New York Universities, offers opportunities 
for the degrees of B.D., A.\l., and Pu.D. Open 
on equal terins to students of all Christian bodies, 

Seventy-third Year begins September 30, 1908. 
a Catalogue address the President of ths Faculty, 
t 


Rev. George William Knox, D.D., LL.D. 


Actitg President 








College Men 
Wanted 











PROFITABLE SUMMER WORK—PERMA- 
NENT EMPLOYMENT IF YOU WANT IT 











E WANT an energetic man or woman 
W in every county to handle an extraordi- 
nary new book proposition. 

be Nothing like it for big sales and big 
commissions. Write at once to 


The Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place Room 435 New York 

















RUDOLPH LENZ 


Successor to GEORGE HUGHES @ CO. 


PRINTER 


62-65 Bible House 
NEW YORK CITY 





HOPKINS SUMMER SCHOOL 
Gives special preparation for the September examina- 
tions at Yale. August 3d to September 12th. Summer term 
of the Hopkins Grammar S¢hool with instructors from 
Sheff College. and Hopkins. 
A. B. WOODFORD. Rector 
1082 Yale Station New Haven, Conn. 














SAVE MONEY 


THE BEST s¢ctvexr INSURANCE 


A large number of Y. M. C. A. 
and Mission Board Secretanes 
carry our policies with me. 


For full particulars address 
Harvey D, Blakeslee, $20c), Aeent 444 B’way, N.Y. 


$ Quebec 


GREAT TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


New service from New York, calling at Halifax, N.3.. 
and Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
8.8. Trinidad” July 4th and 18th. August Ist and 15th. 


So Bermuda 


by new twin-screw Steamship Bermudian in_ forty-five 
hours. Temperature cooler than at the Middle Atlantic 
coast resorts. Good fishing. sea bathing. sailing and bicy- 
cling. For illustrated pamphiets and rates, address A. EF. 
OUTERBRIDGE & Co.. Agents Quebec Steamship Co.. 
Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York, 

ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada, or 
THOs. COOK & SON and their agencies. 











MISSION STUDY 
PROSPECTUS 
1908 -i- 1909 


Contains full list of text books adapted for classes in 
institutions of higher learning. 
Sent free on application to 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
125 East 27th St. New York City 
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UNIV. OF MICHIOAMS 


INTERCOLLECIAN | 


RHODES SCHOLARS AT OXFORD "4 
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VACATION READING 
SUMMER BIBLE STUDY . 
SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES IN CITIES 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AT YALE - 











PUBLISHED MONTHLY DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR 
JOINTLY BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE YOUNG STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, STU- FORRIGN MISSIONS 
DENT DEPARTMENT 
LOOK ©. WARNER, Ohairman RICHARD ¢. MORSE, Seoretary JOHN R MOTT, Chairman ¥, P, TURNER, Seeretary 
PREDERIOX 8, SCHENCK, treasurer JAMES M. SPEERS, Treasurer 


125 EAST TWENTYSEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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. Vacation Reading . - = -- “ ~ 


The Intercollegian 








CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1908 


The Rhodes Scholarship and the Student Christion Movement 
How the Inner Light Increased, V - - 
Latest Plans for the Summer Conferences. - - 

A Student’s First Summer Conference - - 
Bible Study for College Men Next Year_ - 

Striking Achievements and Plans in Student Bible ‘Study 
Summer Bible Study - - - 

The University of Pennsylvania Settlement Camp - 
Summer Opportunities for Christian Service in the Cities 


Hugh A. Moran 


_ Kenneth S, Latourette 
- Clayton S. Cooper 


Joel H. Hildebrand, Ph. D. 
- Frank V. Slack 
- Norman M. Thomas 
- Charles W. Gilkey 
A Life with a Purpose - - -¢ - Rev. David Brewer Eddy 
The Industrial Service Movement at Yale - - - - hia Joseph, W. Roe 
An Appeal for Men and Women for Missionary Work in West China - 
The Value of a Medica! Missionary College Hon. Charles Denby, U. S. Consul Generel, Shanghai 
After Graduation: Is It a a or Great Opportunity You Wang et: - Wilbert B. Smith 
Current Comment ~+ - George Irving 
The Student World .- - . - - 
Important Posts to be F lled tumnotiotely a on the Mission Field - 
Reviews - - 








Subscription Price, 50 cents per year, in advance. Foreign postage, 2 cents additional. 
Change of Address: Give both old and new address. — 
Letters 
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228 
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and Remittances should be addressed to Taz InTERCOLLEGIAN, 126 East 27th Street, New York. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. 








OUT IN JUNE 


THE SECOND MILE 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick 


life should read it—this monograph on willing and enthusiastic service, 





THE FAMINE AND THE BREAD 


Dr..Howard Agnew Johnston 


and with each page beautifully decorated. Binding appropriate. 





WHEN YOU GO TO SILVER BAY be sure to visit our Book Store. 
A full supply of Association and other literature covering the field of religious 
activity. Send a card ior our new Catalog. 


A good many failures come from doing well just what cne is required to do—and no more. 
Most people will go the first mile they are compelled to travel, but the injunction, “Go with 
him twain,” is forgotten. Here isa delightful and helpful little volume on the j joys, possibilities, 
and rewards of the Second Mile The young person who intends to make a real success in 


; The author of this new book on missions is widely known as a successful pastor, and writer 
upon individual work. Dr. Johnston has also been an extensive traveler and observer of con- 
ditions in foreign lands, His views onmission work, obtained during his secant visit to the 
East, are here given in concrete incidents. Printed in two colors; with numerous illustrations 








YOUNG. MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION PRESS 


124-East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
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THREE RECENT MISSION STUDY TEXT BOOKS . 


The Foreign Missionary 


(Student Volunteer Movement Edition) 


By Arthur J. Brown, D.D., Secretary Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. _12mo, 400 pp,; leatherette, 68 cents. The book is printed from 
the same plates used in the original $1.50 edition. The paper is_thin-  . 
ner and the pages trimmed smaller, making the new edition a more: 
convenient size, ; 

Out of a long and intimate experience, the author deals with such questions as these: 

Who is the Missionary ? What are his motives, aims and methods? What are his diffi- 

culties and what the results of his work? ._How are the Mission Boards conducted? The 


volume is full of information which no one interested in the missionary problem, and cer- 
tainly no Volunteer, should fail to study. 


Islam: A Challenge to Faith 


By Samuel M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., F.R.G.S. | Statistical tables; maps, 
charts, index, bibliography. 12mo, 265 pp.;. cloth, $1.00; special edi- 
tion for members of mission study classes, in paper binding, 35 cents. 


The author is one of-the leading authorities on Mohammedanism. The treatment of 
this, his latest volume on the subject, is descriptive and historical. It is most interest- 
ingly written and the maps, charts and tables are of great value. 


_ ~The Unfinished Task 
Studies in the Problem of World Wide Evangelization 


By James L. Barton, D.D., Secretary American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. .12mo, 211 pp.; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


An introductory study of the present problem of evargelizing the world, written by 
one of the leading missionary experts in North America.. The meaning of the problem, 
the territory to be occupied and the difficulties to be overcome are stated in a clear and 
masterly way, and grounds are given for confidently expecting success in the enterprise, 


RECENT MISSION STUDY PAMPHLETS 


Mission Study Prospectus 1908-9 now ready. 





Sent free on application. 
The Missionary Department of the Student Y.M.C.A. By John R. 


Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. Revised edition 1908, - - - + Scents 
The Organization of Manipo prady: Simons Students, By J. Lovell 

Murray, - be . S 5 cents 
Is Mission Study Worth While? By J. ioe ell. aaccie - - 3 cents 
What is Involved in Mission Study ? - By James L. Barton, D.D.~ | 5 cents 
General Suggestions-for Leaders € Mission Study Classes.» By T- 

H. P. Sailer, Ph.D.,- - < < = - - - 5 cents 
Hints on Mission Study Class Methods. By Miss Dorothea Day; 3-cents 





ADDRESS 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
125 East -27th Street 3 : New York City 
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HARTFORD rag 
THEOLOGICAL 


Seer h ak Drea Cones Meteo wet” SEMINAR Y 


Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 


on equal terms. 


for the Christian Ministry. Ge Ga , 
all Denommations 4 








“OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY |} 


OBERLIN, OHIO 
CO comcopbta cle of country quiet, city mitsion work (Cleveland and Lorain), and connection with a 
comnopaitan college-age Cation egired for sdeinton. Attendance SS Bea 
of imstruction, personal research work 


HENRY ples ror EDWARD INCREASE BOSWORTH, 
President 


. and Professor of Theology 


Dean, and Professor of New Testament | 








Interdenominational Union Missionary Training Institute 


SOME RESULTS. “14 141 modes. have twenty Canmasies 
}. Mesieal, Linguiatie, _ aoe 


230 Lectures RECULAR per year. 


er 


WRITE ein Ys to mi HESTER ALWAY Principal, 131-133 Waverly Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Co-Educational | 
INSTRUCTORS Te wen be F Work. : ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if . 
‘ORS. ee ae by native teachers. 


ard 








CHELSEA SQuARE The General Theological Seminary New Yorn Ciry 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1817 UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE se a OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH) 
The next Academic Year will begin September 16, sane glee chee ay bee at ag oe work 
$ is offered to graduates of thin or other Theological Seminaries of the Church. Students to pursue & 


special 
@ The curriculum includes Elocution and Music, and the endeavor is made to bring students in touch with iastite- 
tional and other philanthropic work as exemplified in New York City. 
FOR SCHOLARGHIPS, REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, EXPENSES, ROOMS, ETC., APPLY TO 
THE DEAN, 1 Cwe.sea Sauante, New Yorn City 














The WESTERN 


Institute and Training THEOLOGICAL 
School SEMINARY 
00 CHICAGO 





YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN Thoroughly equipped as 


ASSOCIATIONS a Theological School of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A Professional School for the train- The Moral and Intellect- 

ing of General Secretaries, Physical ual Attainments of appli- 

Directors and other employed officers cants are given first con- 


of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. Complete courses in 
Chicago. Summer School at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. Correspond- 
i“ ence invited from students who con- 
’ template entering any of the 


sideration. 





Resident Professors : 


The Dean, Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology.. Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., 
ese 4 Rev. Fred’k P. Davenport, 

hurch History and Canon 
Law. Rev. Olaf A. offteen, Ph.D., 








Association callings. Old Testament and Semitics. Rev. 
Stuart L. Tyson, M.A., New Testa- 
——- ment. 
Exceptional opportunities in Social 
Address : Science. Post-graduate courses. 


Address 
Rev. WM. C. DEWITT, Dean 


FRANK H. BURT, President 











1113 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Il. ae) 








824 Association Building . . Chicago, Ill. 
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